Comfort without Servants 


‘HY worry about ‘servants ? They are, in many «cases, 


luxuries not necessaries, and can be very well dispensed with. 

Moreover, unless they are more technically skilled than the 
average maid of to-day, they are frequently very expensive luxuries in 
the simply-run house under after-war conditions. Meith: 

Allowing for all the obvious drawbacks, a servantless house has 
many advantages. Without a maid you are really mistress in your own 
house ; from kitchen to attic there is no reserved area into which your 
intrusion is resented. This is even more important in a small and com- 
pact flat than in a house. When the curtains are drawn and lamps are 
lighted and you sit by your own gas-fire side, there is one hearth and 
one cosy meeting place for the household. There is no longer that 
stranger under your roof, the ephemeral maid, who sits apart, brooding 
perhaps in her loneliness and dwelling on real or supposed hardships, | 
_on pots and pans and drudgery generally. 

Again, without a servant your valuable house space is increased by 
two additional rooms; the servant’s bedroom and the combined kitchen- 
dining room. 

f, then, you would live in real comfort and independence, instal 
in your home gas fires, a gas cooker, gas water heater and gas-fired 
rubbish destructor. With the help of these dirt and labour-saving con- 
trivances your housework will be a pleasure. _ 

Ifyou are interested may we be allowed to send you the following 
pamphlets which give practical hints— 


1. The special “ Household Economy” number of a lavishly illus- 
trated monthly publication “ A THOUSAND AND Ong Uses For Gas.” 
2. “ THE SERVANTLESS FLAT FOR Two.” 3. “ THE Ong-Marp Hovsg.” 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW.1 
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RETRIEVER TRIALS AT ARUNDEL CASTLE, OCT. 28TH, 


1919. MR. A. A. JACQUES’ ‘‘ GyPSy’ 


RETRIEVING A 
DUCK FROM THE LAKE, 
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Sporting Dogs of the Year 


WALTER BAXENDALE. 


HE outbreak of rabies and the removal restrictions imposed 

by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries have not helped 
breeders of sporting dogs during the year which is now on its 
last lap, but recalling incidents and happenings in dog-dom 
I must admit that the year compares most _ favourably 
with any since 1914, when scores of men on their way to the moors 
altered all arrangements and either left the well-broken pointers, 
setters, or retrievers with the keepers, or returned them to their 
kennels to eat the bread of idleness for an indefinite period. I was 
in Scotland when war was declared, and know something of the 
scare. Arrangements for travelling from pleasant quarters in Dum- 
fries-shire to Northumberland for the big show of sporting dogs 
at Hexham were cancelled, and instead of watching the judging 
of the fine groups of Labradors and other gun-dogs to which I 
had looked forward for weeks, I found myself in a south-bound 
train and thankful to be on my way to London. From that day 
till a few months since calls to the north—or anywhere else—on 
dog business have been few, but old haunts have been re-visited 
this year, and there seems to be every prospect of the dropped 
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threads being picked up and matters doggy returned to their old- 
time standard before the world is much older. It is a very good 
sign that the sales of greyhounds at the Royal Repository, Bar- 
bican, are to be resumed after all. I wonder to whom breeders 
are indebted for this very great concession. Less than two months 
since I had a note from the late Mr. R. N. Stollery’s Executors 
saying that application for permission to hold the sales as usual 
had been turned down with the intimation that no relaxation of the 
Order regarding removal from one area to another could be 
expected. Now six dates have been approved, and the only reser-. 
vation is that dogs must not be sent to the sale yard from an 
affected area. This is plain enough and there is little doubt the 
wishes of the Board will be respected. 

Frost and snow brought about the abandonment of the revived 
Altcar Club gathering only a few hours before these notes were 
written, but there has already been first-class coursing at Lowther, 
Southport and Cheddington since the season began early in 
October: with the issue of the list of Waterloo Cup nomin- 
ators for the first time since 1916 the swing of the pendulum will 
soon bring coursing into its old position. Lord Sefton sanctioned 
the promotion of an Altcar meeting at the close of last 
season, but the Victory Cup, though drawing quite a 
good entry, was but a poor substitute for the time-honoured 
Waterloo Stake, and, candidly, I saw quite as good coursing at 
the Petworth gathering of the Sussex County Club in March as 
had been the case over the classic carrs between Liverpool and 
Southport a month earlier. The big event on the Lancashire sea- 
board last spring was a triumph for Sir R. W. B. Jardine’s kennel 
at Castlemilk, near Lockerbie, and in Jock’s Lodge and Jakin (the 
dividers) Kennedy, who succeeded Beattie as chief trainer there, 
has a brace of very consistent performers, though I doubt if either 
is quite as clever as Jassonia, winner of the Netherby (Lowther) 
Cup over the Earl of Lonsdale’s Westmorland estate a few weeks 
since. Revival of coursing at Brougham and Whinfell was 
wonderfully popular, and I do not think so many people 
have been housed in Penrith and locality since the days 
of the old gathering named. Lord Lonsdale, I know, 
was delighted, as indeed he has every reason to_ be, 
and there is certain to be another wonderful meeting 
next season. Jassonia is an exceptionally smart bitch, and she 
has been already freely backed for this season’s Waterloo Cup 
in February, 1920; at present I know of no greyhound, dog or 
bitch, equal to the task of leading and out-working the Dumfries- 
shire bitch. Messrs. Gordon Smith and Henderson’s Great 
Form, the runner-up at Lowther, is trained in the south, which is 
to his advantage in the conditions prevailing at the time of writ- 
ing, though it cannot be forgotten how Long Span, one of the 
most handsome longtails seen at Altcar for many years, was not 
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Topical. 


MRS. QUINTIN DICK’S ‘‘ SNIPE ’’ -RETRIEVING AT 
THE TRIALS AT ARUNDEL CASTLE, OCT. 28TH, 1919. 


PRIZE FOR BEST SHOW ON RUNNING BIRDS. 


only trained when Dumfries-shire was snowbound, but actually 
ran his trials on frozen snow. A gratifying feature of the present 
season is that coursers generally have learned to appreciate Ched- 
dington as ideal ground for trials; with the return of normal times 
I quite expect some stakes of great importance to be decided there. 
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Trials of pointers and setters were revived in the spring in a 
way greatly to the credit of the Kennel Club and its powerful ally, 
the International Gundog League. Neither felt quite justified in 
promoting a meeting single-handed ; it could not have been done 
without very considerable loss. They therefore decided to join 
hands purely with the object of keeping the field trial movement 
before the public, and the money lost over the meeting— 


FIGHTING FORCE ’’ AND ‘‘ HAMILTON.’’ Topical. 
CHEDDINGTON MEETING, NOV. 5TH, 1919. 


£37 11s. 6d. each—was looked on as a really good investment. 
I have certainly heard no grumbling. Mr. G. Conway Williams, 
son of the late Mr. A. T. Williams, a very old supporter of the 
Gundog League, was the winning owner with a well-broken and 
promising youngster of the Baglan strain, and he also became 
entitled to possession of the very handsome cup presented by 
Messrs. F. C. Lowe & Sons. Neither the National Pointer and 
Seiter Society nor the English Setter Club held spring trials, but 
both hope to be promoters next year, and the trials on grouse held 
by the Scottish Field Trials Association and the International 
Gundog League, also were in abevance in the early autumn; all, 
however, are to be revived next season, when there is certain to be 
a very big boom in competitions for gundogs. Some first-rate 
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retriever meetings have been held, though the leading gathering, 
that of the Kennel Club at Lowther, had to be abandoned because 
of the heavy snow which fell in the middle of November. The 
card issued by Mr. Jaquet was interesting, though not as strong 
as the one turned out in connection with the Scottish gathering 
at Kirkcudbright a month earlier; as a fact the complete success 
of the latter gathering accentuated all that has been said and 
written for years regarding October being the ideal month for 
trials. Indeed I do not remember better contested trials than 
those at Kirkcudbright : the ground had been nursed for the com- 
petitions, and in spite of the water test not materialising, the 
plans of McCall, the St. Mary’s Isle head gamekeeper, worked 
out to the letter, and Mr. Charles Alington was an exceedingly 
fortunate man to win so easily as he did with the Labrador, Magic, 
one of the most easily-worked retrievers I have ever seen in a 
public competition. The Duchess of Hamilton and Brandon’s 
Dungavel Jetsam was the second best in the stake, and she looked 
like occupying a similar position at Lowther to Mr. Alington’s 
second string, Start. The little district meetings of the Yorkshire 
Retriever Society and the Horsham and District Dog League 
were enjoyable, though the work done was but moderate; each 
gathering, however, proved that lots of interest is being taken in 
the trial movement and that there will be a big addition to the 
ranks of competing owners another year. Shows have been prac- 
tically taboo during the year; true, two for sporting terriers have 
been held, but at neither was any group up to the previous 
standard. Wire-haired fox terriers were an easy first at both 
shows; Sealyhams, Cairns, West Highland whites, and Scottish 
certainly maintain their positions, but somehow or other the pre- 
war spirit was missing, and most of the competitions were flat, 
stale and unprofitable. 
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The Armament of Animals 


BY 


G. H. POWELL. 
Illustrated by Arthur Wardle. 


II—CAT AND DOG. 
“ Y biting and scratching,’’ we read in one of Heywood’s 

famous aphorisms on Marriage, ‘‘ Cats and dogs come 
together.’”’ And, it is apparently implied, in no other fashion 
and for no other purpose. 

The mere phrase or epithet that sub-heads this page has long 
since come to signify a relation or existence of innate unbearable 
discord. The exceptions familiar to all of us do but illuminate the 
rule, and demonstrate the depth and width of the gulf separating 
the two races. 

The aversion, indeed, of dog to (or from) cat, and vice versa, 
is far from being one of those mysterious antipathies occasionally 
found in nature. It is a logical result of the contrast between the 
two.animals. Earth and water, heat and cold, are scarcely more 
intrinsically diverse, to the eye of the adage-monger, than the two 
quadrupeds possibly lying side by side, at the moment, upon the 
reader’s hearthrug. 


In size, weight, character, build, manners, morals and move- 


ment, the two are unlike and uncongenial as two quadrupeds could 
be. The mere difference between the ‘‘ biting ’’ of the dog and 


the “ scratching ”’ of the cat, illustrates at once the cardinal diver- . 
gence of canine and feline taste. To enjoy sticking a dozen ™ 


crooked pins into a creature one fortieth of your own size and yet 
not want to kill the victim, nay, to gloat ostentatiously over its 
torments—can one conceive anything more detestable to an 
honest straightforward fighter ? 

Again, no one can have watched a “ scrap ’’ between two cats 
without noting the preponderance of the demonstrative and_his- 
trionic element, the fearful screams unaccompanied, so often, by 
any commensurate action. Moreover, apart from any special or 
reprobable employment of it, how contemptible must the principal 
weapon appear to such a critic! 

We all know the story of the monkey that played quite hap- 
pily with a kitten till a sudden scratch disturbed the equanimity of 
the game, on which the attitude of the ape became, it may be said, 
one of overacted sympathy and scientific interest. 

‘Goodness! ’’ We can imagine its exclaiming, ‘‘ Wher- 
ever did you pick up those nasty, dangerous—well I’m blessed, if 
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they aren’t fastened on to you. All right, I'll have them off in two 
twos,’’ and firmly grasping each paw of the wretched catling, with 
all its delicate mechanism, in turn, he proceeded to disarm the 
animal by kindly biting off its objectionable prickles, a feat which 
to the Simian jaw and teeth would be little exertion. 

So much for the feline claw—on a small scale! 

We shall be reminded, doubtless, of the commonplace that 
few terriers will face an angry cat ina corner. Is it pleasant—one 
might reply—to be thrown into a brier-patch? But the danger 
one may suggest, is more superficial and theatrical than serious, 
and the fear savours rather of the vague conjecture ‘‘ furens quid 
femina possit,’’ than of practical terror. 

The true art of cat-killing (as we have heard a specialist ex- 
pound the disagreeable matter), is that the dog should leap over 
the imposing front and seize the creature’s back, by which it 
should then be thrown high enough to allow time for a second 
breath before the final ‘‘ worry.’’ 

To dismiss unsavoury details, the contest when it takes place 
is that of the short sword of the Roman legionary against the 
tomahawk or javelin (the cat’s paw, flung out in full fury, is almost 
a missile) of the infuriated but undisciplined savage. 

Once at close quarters the contest is soon over. The jaws of 
the dog, as indeed of the monkey and other not ostensibly 
** armed ”’ individuals, soon prove themselves a more serious 
weapon than a whole sackful of poisoned nails and fish-hooks. 

And if it is clear that the cat is—weight for weight—the 
weaker combatant, it seems no less clear that the creature’s claws 
are not designed (or at least not adapted) for serious—at any rate, 
not for the most serious—class of contest, but, more especially, for 
catching, tormenting and destroying her inferiors. . . This 
would appear to be true of the domestic animal, in which, on a 
superficial view, as she springs lightly about the room, occasion- 
ally burying her claws in some imaginary prey, or lies couched 
sidelong before the hearth, we may fancy we see a perfect minia- 
ture or ‘‘ pocket edition,’’ of the tiger. But—as to all but appear- 
ance—we are mistaken. 

There is a very material difference between the two. When 
a cat gets in a good slap with her forearm at the head or shoulder 
of a fox terrier, we expect to hear a howl of pain and fury, but we 
should be surprised to see the dog collapse in helpless agony with 
its strongest limbs broken. Yet this is what happens on_ the 
higher feline levels. 

The tiger—not to weary the reader with a rehearsal of the 
dazing feats of athletics and light porterage recorded elsewhere, 
can smash the shoulder-blade of an ox or buffalo—animals of con- 
siderably superior size and weight—at a single stroke. Similarly 
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the lion can stop a horse in full career. While as to carrying off 
fuli-grown men, and various larger animals, cattle, deer, &c., these 
are everyday performances of the larger felide. 

The lion and tiger in particular—for the difference is less 
remarkable in the leopard, cheetah, and such creatures—are not 
only larger but, for their size, much more heavily built. The 
astonishing ‘‘ feats of arms ’’ they perform are not due to any 


special virtue in the retractila claw (in itself rather a drawback for 
such purposes), but to the enormous weight and strength behind 


CAT PLAYING WITH A MOUSE. 


So far as mere agility goes, the murilegus, mouse catcher, or 
common house cat, probably surpasses all its clan, if not every 
known species of quadruped. It can catch its (comparatively 
diminutive) prey with as much skill and celerity as any tiger or 
jaguar. 

But as to attacking, felling at a blow, and “ carrying off ”’ 
with rapidity and despatch creatures larger than itself, that is 
another matter. A single rabbit would probably be the limit, 
unless we got back to the days of ‘‘ Puss in Boots,’’ and—for that 
matter, the domesticated cat, one fancies, would seldom volun- 
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tarily be at the trouble of carrying about anything heavier than 
one of her own kittens. 

And the armed forepaw—a tomahawk—even a sledgehammer 
among the monsters of the tribe, remains, in her case, something 
in the nature of a boomerang and javelin, or poisoned arrow. Of 
the ‘‘ hinders ’’ it might, no doubt, be generally asserted that 
their use as weapons of war is far from limited. They must be 
chiefly employed (by all the species) for the simpler purpose of 
clutching and grasping the prey, the enemy, the soil, or the 
branch to which it is necessary to adhere at the moment. 

Like the schoolboy’s climbing-irons, or the alpist’s hobnails, 
the prehensive feline claws are obviously designed—as the canine 
are not—to facilitate locomotion on steep inclines or otherwise 
daiigerous surfaces, a purpose they fulfil perhaps more completely 
than any other. 

The foot having, in so many cases, this double use, it may be 
here remarked’ that the cat, however wonderful its gymnastic feats, 
is, generally speaking, no traveller. Which does not, of course, 
mean that even the domestic species never travels, or cannot, after 
being carried out of London by rail in a covered basket (its 
instincts in these matters scarcely rival those of the dog) find its 
way back for many miles by road. 

Such performances, of either animal, are by the way, The 
feline foot is ill adapted for prolonged or rough walking, light as 
is the burden it carries. The creature’s natural réle is one of 
alternate violent activity and repose on a comparatively soft 
surface within a circumscribed domain or hunting-ground. 

Its normal scheme of physical exercise compared to that of the 
canine quadruped seems indolence itself, though, in the crises of 
prey-catching and such excitements, the two may be much alike. 

The notorious aversion of the tame cat to any form of trouble 
or gratuitous “‘ exercise,’’ must not be over-emphasized, though it 
contrasts significantly with the temper of the dog, who, while no 
less secure of his board and lodging, is indefatigably ready for any 
forms of industry and exertion, natural or artificial, so long as they 
involve association with the human friend. Hence the familiar 
axiom that the cat—primarily and generally—attaches herself in 
materialist fashion, to a place, the dog, in his human and even 
Christian way, to a person. Which, of course, recalls our atten- 
tion to the profound moral difference between the two. There 
being no large dogs to match the lion and tiger, the comparison 
cannot be studied throughout the two races. 

But, as we can follow it, in those specimens which are the 
subject of our most familiar acquaintance, the contrast is complete 
and comprehensive. 

The two creatures seem to represent the male and female sexes 
of the carnivorous quadruped. 
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In the (comparatively) weak and unarmed cat the (alleged) 
feminine traits of timidity, deceptiveness, indirectness, and use of 
the tongue (see above) as a practical weapon of offence, must be 
accepted and excused. While in the dog man recognizes with 
eternal surprise and delight, the one animal prepared to share his 
physical and “‘ out of door ’’ interests, and accept his standards of 


LIONS .SNARLING OVER THEIR PREY. 


justice and morality, while its nature and equipment render it—at 
one level of size or another—a reliable and convenient companion, 
an assistant, even a guardian or guide in one or other of his active 
enterprises and expeditions. It is only very rarely that this sort of 
distinction can be claimed for the cat. It seldom wants to walk 
any distance, but would rather be carried—or slink home again. 
In a canine comrade, this would mean some personal offence or 
aversion. Which details, it is only fair to add, do not exhaust 
the full spiritual interests of intimacy with a creature whose facial 
expression conveys, most often, an idea of passionate and 
delighted devotion quite unparalleled elsewhere among the ‘‘lower 
animals.’’ The normal civilised dog (especially of the larger 
order, such as the collie or retriever) habitually carries about with 
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it a lengthy ‘‘ wreathed ’’ smile addressed to humanity in general 
and, we may perhaps suggest, intended to qualify or excuse a 
somewhat noticeable (if not superficially alarming) dental arma- 
ment. Nothing of the kind, no such unbending humanity or 
frivolity, is to be discerned in the Egyptian solemnity of the cat. 

The depths of her green eyes suggest uncongenial if not 
unfathomable mystery, illuminated by occasional, lurid flashes of 
passion, but devoid of the ‘‘ sunny ”’ radiance that so often greets 
us in the dog. Her instinct for play, like her capacity for gym- 
nastic exercise, is probably greater than that of her rival, but while 
his general activities are of a social or industrial order, hers—her 
staid processions and recessions, so often regardless of human 
wish or convenience, her solitary or detached histrionics concern 
that feline ‘‘ ego’ of which we know so little. . . . As Lord 
Macaulay observed, in a celebrated passage, that man’s enjoy- 
ment of natural scenery depended on a previously established 
sense of personal security, so it may be observed (for the purposes 
of ali such comparisons as the above) that this consciousness, or 
the want of it, underlies all animal life and action. 

The good temper, serenity, and other virtues of the formid- 
ably armed specimen must be to some extent discounted. Smaller 
creatures, fancy pets and such, can scarcely avoid a_ certain 
nervous irritation—even in the most protected atmosphere—when 
in the presence of their physical if not mental superiors. 

The latter enjoy the ease and calm that go with security. 
Their remedy for trouble is prompt to hand, and for that reason 
seldom employed. 

The weapon so familiar to all of us as a substitute for hand 
or tool, in sport or ball play, is employed for any more serious 
purpose with singular discrimination. It is, in fact, only a dan- 
gerous implement when the owner makes it to be so. On the 
other hand, no one would play with the teeth of a cat which are, 
so to speak, dangerous things ‘‘ in themselves.’”’ The kitten 
which rather enjoys being ‘‘ mumbled ”’ and carried about by 
Ponto probably realises this difference. 

We make a household intimate of a creature scarcely less 
dangerous when roused than the wolf, and trust our children to 
its care with supreme confidence. We recall a bull terrier of 
desperate courage wearied out with the highly dangerous pastime 
of pursuing swans on the river lying on the hearthrug to be 
victimized by a little girl sedulously occupied in trying to poke 
her small fingers into his eyes. All the enjoyment compatible 
with the preservation of those organs the hardy little brute was 
determined to afford her. As to inflicting pain on his persecutor 
or leaving the daughter of the house to play by herself, that was 
clearly contrary to his moral code. 

““ Accidents ’’ in this particular social atmosphere are not 
merely rare, they are practically unknown. True, we have heard 
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of the story of a lady whose two Great Danes, tried friends of each 
other and their owner, suddenly quarrelled and fought to the death 
in her presence. They did not attack their mistress, though she 
could do nothing, the helpless civilised spectator of a sudden 
explosion of long-buried primitive instincts. Far more striking 
is the case of the ‘‘ Jekyll and Hyde ”’ sheepdog, respected and 
apparently respectable, but with a secret career of treachery and 
crime (sheep worrying) heavy upon his soul who, stung by the 
shame of discovery and the reproaches of a beloved mistress, flew 
at her throat and would have torn her to pieces had not his master 
come to the rescue and brained him with a hatchet. 

This example of the overpowering force of a purely moral 
emotion in the canine nature might perhaps be considered one of 
its highest testimonials, for how acute must have been the remorse 
that could have such a deranging effect! And the self-critical 
element could only be looked for in the most refined type of the 
more masculine genus of carnivora. The highest human virtue, 
after all, consists not so much in always acting rightly as in the 
consciousness of aberration from an accepted standard. 

To an animal of the class specified secretly engaged in the 
systematic murder of helpless creatures entrusted to its care must 
not the nightly acceptance of endearing caresses (known to be 
undeserved) have been a veritable torment ? 

We do not think the order of felid@ are maligned by the 
suggestion that no one of them is capable of such altruistic suffer- 
ing, or (when not obviously under control) of any serious effort 
of self-restraint. . 

But it takes all sorts to make a world. And perhaps these two 
specially favoured associates, or guests, of mankind, were intended 
to illustrate for us two such distinctive human types as—say—the 
Greek with its ideals of artistic beauty, and the Roman with his 
sense of discipline and order. 

That one has not the charm nor the effective actuality of the 
other is an idle complaint. 

The cat doubtless serves to beautify domestic life, the dog to 
assist and guard it, as indeed both do against certain enemies. 
And a general if recent advance in Humanity has doubtless 
immensely improved the position of the beautiful yet compara- 
tively helpless dependant which walks our streets, as the observant 
reader will have noticed, with a degree of an impunity unknown 
to past generations by whom the creature was more often regarded 
as the natural butt of a ‘‘ cockshy,’’ or canine crusade. 

True, the dog en masse has scarcely yet risen to this moral 
level. Friendship between the two, if not unfamilar, is the excep- 
tion that advertises the rule. The watchword of most spirited 
dogs—terriers at any rate—is a bas les chats! down with cats— 
whose opposite policy is usually their safeguard. 
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But as the improved position of woman, to whom we have 
ventured above to compare the cat, has educated or revealed new 
and greater capacities than were previously attributed to her, so 
we may hope that the improved status of the smaller felide has 
already placed them more on a level with their canine compeers 
and diminished a contrast picturesque in nature but exaggerated 
by Philistine insensibility. 


A PRODUCT OF CIVILISATION. 
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Driscoll and Wilde 


A Technical Comparison of the Two Greatest Boxers 
of Recent Times 


BY 


NORMAN CLARK. 


N all things where individual ability is responsible for success, 
| Becibes of the giants of past and present times are quite 
inevitable, and to athletes this probably applies more than to 
artists or other individual performers. Certainly in boxing the 
thing seems quite interminable. Every outstanding champion is 
the greatest there has ever lived, and of course when he is beaten 
his successor must be correspondingly greater. How strange, 
then, that the champions of to-day should be inferior, if anything, 
to the champions of yesterday. 

The case of Jimmy Wilde, however, is very different from 
usual. He has done what no other boxer has ever done, and 
whether the present standard of boxing is high or low, this 
entitles him to consideration. 

In making such a consideration, it is as well to remember, 
however, that as far as pugilism is concerned, comparisons of men 
of the present with men of the remote past are really quite useless; 
in fact they are impossible. The average standard of the time 
may have changed; the conditions are different, and memories, 
at the best, unreliable. The best you can do is to compare your 
giant with the fliers of his own days; if he then stands alone, and 
you wish to go farther and consider how he stands with respect 
to the champions of all time, the highest praise possible is—‘‘ One 
of the greatest.’” Beyond this no one can go. 


THE GREATEST BOXERS OF WILDE’S TIME. 


Taking Wilde’s time to mean the latter period of his life, say 
the last fifteen years or so, the greatest boxers we can recall are, 
perhaps, Plimmer, Palmer, Bowker, Driscoll and McFarland—a 
highly scientific and well-styled quintette, fit to compare with the 
best of any age. To compare the great Welsh fly-weight with all 
these technically is, of course, impossible in a single article; the 
only method is to take, as it were, a sample type representative 
of the true greatness of these men, and then to compare Wilde 
with our sample, both generally and in all those various branches 
that go to make the complete champion. 

The best man for this purpose is, to my mind, Jim Driscoll, 
and I estimate in this way : Plimmer, at his best, was every bit as 
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good as Palmer, and Driscoll surely covers Plimmer in every 
respect; in fact, it would be impossible to find two boxers more 
alike, in skill, hitting power, style, generalship, and everything 
else. As to Bowker, Driscoll, we know, definitely beat him, 
knocked him out, and no more need be said; and McFarland, at 
his best, was never more than Driscoll’s equal in ability, certainly 
his inferior in style. 

Hence my judgment in favour of Driscoll, who, in addition, 
is still fresh in our memories, and so doubly suited for the com- 
parison. 


THE MEN’s RELATIVE SPEED. 


In starting such a comparison, the first thing we must deal 
with is obviously the men’s respective speed. 

Speed—by which is meant quickness of sight and thought, 
as well as mere quickness of movement—will beat everything. 
It is the most important asset a boxer can possess, mere skill in 
boxing movements being quite secondary and only conducing 
towards it. 

It may be definitely stated that speed more than all else is 
the secret of Wilde’s greatness as a boxer. He is really marvel- 
lously fast; the fastest man in the world, probably the fastest of 
all time. What is more, his speed is of the right kind, increasing 
his hitting power rather than diminishing it, the ‘‘ full body ” 
going into every stroke. 

Not only is each individual movement done quickly, but he 
is wonderfully quick in combining the moves, in passing from one 
phase of attack to another, and from attack to defence. And all 
seems quite effortless. He is evidently working well within him- 
self. Indeed, to the uneducated eye, he only appears normal in 
speed. People see him leading off and landing, and fancy his 
leads are getting home for no earthly reason other than that his 
opponent is unable to stop them—which, of course, is the truth, 
though this same opponent would be able to stop the leads of 
almost any other man on earth! : 

I have watched him in some of his contests, and marvelled 
at the manner in which, without feinting, he has simply kept 
leading off and hitting his opponents whenever he wanted to. It 
has really appeared ridiculous. 

Driscoll, too, was, of course, very fast at his best, about the 
fastest man of his day; and like most masters who work with such 
ease, he naturally did not appear as fast as he was. 

But—and here is the first great point in our comparison—fast 
though he undoubtedly was, he was never as fast as Wilde, and, 
what is more, his speed was not of the same full-blooded order as 
the fly-weight’s, the hands not being so far drawn back as Wilde’s, 
and so not having so far to travel. 

Exactly how much faster Wilde is than Driscoll it is impos- 
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sible to say; but that he is faster, considerably faster, no sound 


critic can doubt. Even Mr. Frank Bradley, who has seen all the 
champons from Jim Ward, candidly tells me he has never seen a 


man so fast as Wilde, and that other most experienced judge, the 
later Mr. George Dunning, fully concurred. 


RELATIVE HITTING POWER—WILDE PHENOMENAL. 


Wilde’s next phenomenal asset is his hitting power. If ever 

a man carried a punch it is surely Wilde. He is a miniature 
Fitzsimmons, and with both hands. Never has a man lived who 
has got such great force from such limited weight. Where it all 
comes from goodness only knows. The only explanation one can 
give is: wonderful “‘ eye,’’ perfect judgment of distance, perfect 
timing—in practice, nearly all one and the same thing. All this 
means much. Add the aforementioned quickness, a pair of loose, 
well-developed shoulders, ability to use in perfect harmony all 
members. of the body employed in the particular blow he is deliver- 
ing, and you get the explanation of the “‘ inexplicable.’’ 

To those who have seen Wilde punch, or know his record, 
there is no necessity to emphasse his hitting powers. The way 
in which, whilst conceding a stone, he has knocked out men who 
appeared proof against the slumber punch, even when opposed 
to the world’s best at their weight, is fully known to every 
enthusiast. He has the punch, too, from any angle, and in each 
hand, both at long range and close quarters. His best blows are, 
perhaps, his straight left, his straight right, and his favourite left 
to the body—a sort of upward-stroke, an uppercut hook, with 
which he springs into his man with frightful power, often getting 
the full weight of the body into the delivery. He usually works 
it this way: he first of all gets the left shoulder back by shooting 
out the right (either as a lead or a feint), then the left arm and 
shoulder being drawn back in readiness, he springs in and whips 
the left to the mark—with what result I need not relate. Of 
course only a man of abnormal speed can accomplish the move; 
woe betide the ordinary boxer who tries it ! 

He can uppercut quick and hard with both hands. In fact, 
he can hit as effectively with left and right, and from any angle, 
that it is invidious to detail any particular deliveries. In this 
respect he is a miniature Sam Langford. 

Driscoll, too, was by no means a tapper. Some, seeing him 
work so smoothly, seemed to imagine that hitting was not his 
strong point. The perfect timing, the swiftness of his blows, the 
total absence of effort, made them fancy he was scarcely a punish- 
ing fighter. Those who received this beautiful timing, etc., knew 
better. And with these qualities of grace and judgment, together 
with his loose and beautifully developed shoulders, Driscoll could 
hit hard with both hands. But for all this, his blows, as I have 
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said, were never of the same full-blooded order as Wilde’s. For 
one thing, the arms were not so far drawn back and did not have 
the same distance to travel as Wilde’s. He boxed with his hands 
more stretched towards his opponent, not caring (perhaps not 
being quick enough) to adopt Wilde’s risky method of almost 
dispensing with stopping, guarding, and parrying, and relying 
entirely on avoiding as a means of defence. Consequently, 
though admittedly ready to counter quite hard, he was not ready, 
as Wilde is, to send over a stunning wallop immediately his 
opponent left the opening. Again, Driscoll did not take the risk 
of standing so square to his man as Wilde, and so was not able 
to send in the stunning punch with either hand. Driscoll, too, 
was like Jack Johnson : he hesitated to hit very hard lest he should 
lose his balance and leave himself open as a result of missing. 
‘* Moderate power with great safety,’’ was Jim’s motto. Wilde, 
on the other hand, even when opposed to good men, boxes with an 
almost square stance, the hands drawn right back, and can send in 
the finishing punch directly he sees the opening. And the mar- 
vellous part about it is that, even if he misses and leaves himself 
‘“ wide open,’’ he always seems quick enough to recover his 
balance beforé his opponent can take advantage. Risky, admit- 
edly risky all this, but so far he has come to no harm; and who 
can blame the successful ? 


Further, Wilde hits from all angles (as his hand trouble 
shows). He hooks and swings with almost as much power 
(though not as much frequency) as he hits straight—a thing 
Driscoll never did, not caring (perhaps again not having the speed 
and brilliancy) to take the risks such methods involve and demand. 
‘* Rather risky, rather unwise,’’ the old conventionalist may 
repeat; but again it comes off, allow me to emphasise. 


Then there is Wilde’s superior hitting at close quarters. 
Driscoll, always so superior at out-fighting and a better ring 
general (as I shall afterwards show), always thought it safer to 
stick to long-range work almost entirely, and when calm (as he 
always was, except on one excusable occasion) did not do much 
in-fighting, being mainly contented to merely defend himself 
when close in. Wilde, on the other hand, still greedy for those 
dangers on which he seems to thrive, often continues to fight as 
hard at close quarters as at long range, and even goes so far as to 
do his most effective work there. Risky, absurdly risky, when a 
seven stone boy is conceding a stone; but so far it has come off, 
like all his other risks, and with such success as to make him the 
fistic freak of the age. 


So much for the first two points of our comparison—speed 
and hitting power—the two supreme assets of the boxer, and assets 
in which Wilde shows distinct superiority. 
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OTHER THINGS TO BE CONSIDERED. 


However, though these two things are undoubtedly of para- 
mount importance, they are not everything, and ring-craft and 
generalship and boxing skill (headwork, footwork, guarding, and 


Topical 


JIM DRISCOLL. 


parrying) have all to be given full consideration. It is when we 
come to this part of the comparison that Driscoll comes into his 
own, for in all these things he was more or less perfect. With 
Wilde this is not always the case. He does not always show a 
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great command of boxing science of the orthodox type, though 
whether this is because he finds it outside his powers or because 
he is brilliant enough to dispense with it, is another matter. 

Anyway, we will compare the two champions in every branch 
I have named, and later try to estimate the relative importance of 
each branch, thus estimating who is the greater man of the two, 
irrespective of weight. 


FOOTWORK. 


_ Starting with footwork, we have to admit that both men have 
attained an exceptionally high standard of proficiency; indeed, I 
doubt if there have ever been boxers their superior. 

Their footwork, too, is of the right kind; not merely useless 
flourish that serves no purpose but to tire its exponent, but fine 
unexaggerated footwork—footwork that shows great judgment of 
distance and coolness of head. With these grand boxers there is 
no jumping back a yard where three inches would do; they simply 
move just enough to avoid their opponent’s blows and are well 
within range to take advantage of the openings when their oppo- 
nents have missed as a result of their avoidance. To the unedu- 
cated eye, such footwork often does not appear footwork at all, 
for instead of observing that the defending boxer has moved, it is 
fancied that the attacker has just misjudged his distance. 

Wilde does a great deal of avoiding by backward swaying 
and ducking and slipping, and does not resort to footwork to 
Driscoll’s extent, except when hard pressed. The whole stance 
is not quite so perfectly suited for footwork as Driscoll’s; and, 
personally, I consider Driscoll was Wilde’s superior in this 
branch of the science; at any rate, he used it more as a means of 
defence, and showed better style when using it. All things con- 
sidered, I place Jim Driscoll as the finest and prettiest exponent of 
effective footwork in the history of recent boxing. 

This high praise, for, believe me (and I am sure Frank 
Bradley is in agreement), there is no more necessary thing in the 
whole science of boxing than the masterly footwork—footwork in 
attack, footwork in defence, footwork in combining the two, foot- 
work when in-fighting a retracting opponent and in keeping close 
in. Milling on the retreat is entirely a question of footwork. All 
boxing, even hitting, is to a great extent footwork. No one can 
over-estimate its value. 

HEADWORK. 


As regards headwork, I do not think there is much to choose 
here, for, whilst Wilde may be slightly quicker with his head, 
Driscoll was certainly the more polished in this respect; and 
though Wilde avoids by headwork more than the feather-weight 
did, this is not because his headwork is really better than 
Driscoll’s, but because he chances things more. 
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Driscoll’s headwork may not have been as good as Griffo’s— 
perhaps there never was a greater specialist in this branch than 
the Australian—but it was certainly very excellent in its timing 
and superb in its grace. Blows from all angles were avoided with 
beautiful ease, and always without running into the uppercuts so 
frequently met with when ducking. Driscoll, too, always kept his 
eyes on an opponent when ducking and slipping ; with Wilde this 
is not always the case; there is a tendency to turn the head away 
sometimes and to bend it too much forward occasionally. 

In his booth boxing days, Driscoll often showed some phe- 
nomenal headwork. With hands behind his back, he would stand 
in the corner of the ring and let man after man have a turn at his 
head, giving a guinea to anyone who could land a single punch. 
Not many guineas were lost, 

All things considered, there is certainly little to choose 
between the men as far as headwork is concerned. 


PARRYING AND STOPPING. 


Going on to parrying and stopping, it is scarcely necessary 
to remind readers that these are really the last means of defence 
a boxer should resort to, since they are much more tiring than 
footwork, headwork, and swaying away, and much less effective, 
as when a boxer escapes blows by avoidance he has both hands 
ready to counter with, whereas in parrying, guarding, or blocking 
one hand only is at disposal. 

Wilde, being sufficiently brilliant a boxer to defend himself 
almost entirely by headwork and footwork, naturally does not do 
a great deal of parrying and guarding with the hands and arms, 
and so it is very difficult to estimate his exact ability in this 
direction, the times he is compelled to resort to it being so few. 
Driscoll, on the other hand, did a fair share of both parrying, 
guarding and stopping, and was a master of every stop and parry 
in the complete science. He could parry upwards, downwards, 
from the inside and from the outside, all with equal ease, and was 
almost as great a master of the “‘ in-touch ’’ system of guarding 
as Jack Johnson himself. He had, too, the old “‘ straight guard,”’ 
and thus stood with Billy Wells as the only men since Ward and 
Mace to use the capital stroke, I believe. 

All Driscoll’s guarding or parrying was beautifully clean, 
and it was always possible to see exactly what move he was doing ; 
there was no running one move into another. 

With Wilde (as is only to be expected: with a man giving 
away so much weight) these methods of defence are none too 
perfect. His parrying is anything but great, and he stops too 
much. 

He has not mastered anything like so many moves in this 
branch of the science as Driscoll had, and no one can deny that 
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it is a branch in which the great fly-weight can yet improve him- 
self. 

On this point, then, Jim Driscoll takes the honours. 

I have now dealt with the men’s respective speed and hitting 
power, and have considered with great care their headwork, foot- 
work, stopping and parrying. There remains only two other 
things to trouble with, and these are their 


RINGCRAFT AND GENERALSHIP. 


First let me explain the difference between ringcraft and 
generalship. 

Ringcraft is the name given to those cunning, though per- 
fectly fair, tricks by means of which a boxer attains his immediate 
ends, whether those ends be attack or defence. For instance, 
Jones forces Brown into a corner, and the latter uses his wit (ring- 
craft) to get out. He has previously got out by drawing his man 
and slipping to the left, and he knows his opponent will be ready 
for him if he repeats the move. ‘‘ Very well,’’ he thinks, “ Ill 
feint to go to the left, and then come back and slip away to the 
right.’’ He does this and escapes with ease. By his trickery he 
has got out of a tight corner, which, had he remained in it, would 
perhaps have proved his undoing. This is ringcraft. 

Now for the definition of generalship. Generalship is the 
complete plan of campaign a boxer adopts in order to win a certain 
contest—a plan of campaign which he may, perhaps, deviate from 
just temporarily to meet certain difficulties, but which, neverthe- 
less, should act as his general guide as to what methods he shall 
employ throughout the bout. It is the conduct of the whole 
contest as opposed to the temporary conduct in certain situations. 
For example, if Harry Harris, the American bantam, who stood 
5ft. Tin., had been opposing Johnny Hughes, who stood 5ft. 3in., 
it would obviously be Harris’s policy to keep at long range and 
do no in-fighting, just as it would be Hughes’ policy to strive to 
get to close quarters. For Harris it would be a straight left, com- 
bined with judicious footwork ; for Hughes a question of getting 
past that straight left hand and staying inside when once he got 
there. This would be the men’s respective generalship. 

Dealing with the ringcraft of Wilde and Driscoll, there can 
be no doubt as to the latter’s superiority in this respect, for the 
famous feather-weight was not only very thoughtful, but a master 
of a tremendous number of moves. Making a man do what you 
want him to do is, after all, the main thing in ringcraft, and this 
Driscoll could always do, as he was a master of the art of “‘ draw- 
ing ’’ his opponent. If a man had one particular blow at which 
he was a master, Driscoll, by ‘‘ drawing ”’ it, would counter with 
telling effect, and thus his opponent’s main asset was turned to 
his undoing. In addition, he had a great number of tricks which 
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his thoughtfulness enabled him to use in accordance with circum- 
stances, whether attack or defence was the order. Often his whole 
boxing consisted of a ~ontinuous series of tricks. 


JIMMY WILDE, 


We were once speaking of a fellow who had been up to some- 
thing he shouldn’t, and I contended the fellow couldn’t be guilty, 
as there were such and such obstacles to prevent him from doing 
it. ‘‘ No matter,’’ Driscoll replied, ‘‘ there’s always a way; 
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there’s always a way. It’s the same in boxing; no matter what 
the difficulties, there’s always a way out for those who know it 
and can do it.’’ For Driscoll there certainly was, and I can only 
say that a greater master of ringcraft has not appeared in the 
modern ring. 


WILDE’s APPARENT FAULTS. 


With Wilde the case is different. He relies principally on 
his two phenomenal assets, his speed and his hitting power, both 
mainly the result of his great natural ability. So great is he in 
these respects that he seems in little need of ordinary tricks of the 
ring. It is thus difficult to judge his ringcraft. 

Personally I am inclined to think he is here open to improve- 
ment, however. When he finds himself in difficulties he is often 
rather at a loss to know what to do, and he certainly does not 
appear to have mastered anything like the same number of tricks 
that Driscoll had. 

He does not ‘‘ draw ”’ his opponent as did Driscoll, nor does 
he lay the same number of traps for men to fall into. To my 
mind, he is not so thoughtful as the feather-weight ; he is more a 
boxer of the phenomenal natural ability, beating his opponent by 
sheer superiority. But when he does find himself in difficulties— 
as, for instance, he did in his bout wth Johnny Hughes, who at 
one stage had him pegged most dangerously in a corner—this 
lack of cultivated ringcraft begins to show itself. 

As regards generalship, there is little to be said as far as 
Driscoll is concerned. He was in all respects the perfect ring 
general. His great experience enabled him to at once decide 
what policy to adopt with an opponent, and his caution and 
wisdom enabled him to stick to that policy throughout. One of 
the most thoughtful boxers in the ring, he usually studied his men 
and their methods before the contest, and their strong points were 
turned to their undoing. In short, one cannot bring any criticism 
against Driscoll in this capacity. 

Wilde, on the other hand, may be regarded as being far too 
risky a boxer to call a good ring general. As I watched him I 
must confess to having experienced a certain feeling of discomfort, 
for he really does such dangerous things, and takes such totally 
unnecessary chances, that I have become convinced that he is 
somewhat devoid of generalship. I have wondered whether the 
square open (?) stance, the ‘‘ mixing it’’ with heavier men, the 
frequent side-stepping and going into clinches on the dangerous 
side (I mean the opponent’s right), then remaining within the 
danger zone with hands so low, relying entirely on headwork for 
defence, etc., etc.—I say I have often wondered whether all this 
wasn’t rather too dangerous even for so great a fistic genius. 

These are Wilde’s principal faults—his bad ringcraft and 
generalship. 
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CONCLUSION. 


We have now completed our comparison. We have con- 
sidered the men in every branch that goes to make the perfect 
boxer, and we see the result. Speed and hitting power and 
instinctive boxing ability go to Wilde; skill in boxing movements 
and ringcraft and generalship to Driscoll. The remaining things 
are about equal. 

Who is the greater fighting force of the pair, irrespective 
of weight? That all depends on the relative importance of all the 
branches each man shows superiority in. Personally bearing in 
mind the colossal importance of speed, when combined with hit- 
ting power and ability to instinctively do the right thing at the 
right time, I have no hesitation in deciding in favour of Wilde, 
who, despite all I have said above, may quite reasonably be the 
greatest glove-fighter known to the Ring. 

To quote the words of the veteran referee, John Douglas, 
‘‘ Wilde is the greatest boxer, either amateur or professional, I 
have ever seen.”’ 


BUNKERED: JIMMY WILDE IN TRAINING. 
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Blood Relatives 


A Nature Story 


BY 
H, MORTIMER BATTEN. 


OWN the open aisles of the pine slope the sunset streamed in 
richest gold and crimson. The effect was weird—unearthly, 
for though the sky was brilliant, and objects on the horizon stood 
out in sharp and detailed silhouette, the earth seemed enveloped in 
purple shadow. Everything was purple, save the gnarled bark of 
the pine trees, which was rimmed and plated with liquid fire. The 
trunks themselves were like bloody pillars of fire—pillars that sup- 
ported floating palaces of the air, for about the tree-tops hung the 
gossamer wreaths of the evening dampness. But over all and 
above all one was aware of the whispering quietude. 

It was no ordinary quietude this, for it seemed intensified 
rather than broken by a multitude of minute sounds. So mixed 
ana intermingled were they that it dazed the mind if one tried to 
single out one sound from the rest, and when a hare screamed 
shrilly from the heather line above the pines, the sound rasped like 
a knife edge along the rim of the seeming quietude. 

The mother polecat slid out from her nest in a crevice of the 
high stone wall between the wood and the heather, slid like a 
serpent, then sat bolt upright, absolutely still, among the bracken. 
Seated thus she was invisible, a dead stump among the trees, a 
natural feature of the earth around—this creature that was nothing 
more than a dark coloured ferret, save that she was more terrible 
than any ferret we have ever known, for she was wild. No, she 
was not very beautiful, but as a fighting machine, as a perfectly 
equipped demon of slaughter, she lacked nothing known to all the 
musk-bearing tribe which nature has seen fit to inflict upon the 
woods. Sum up, if you can, what this means, then add to it all 
the reckless, snarling spite that comes with motherhood to the 
blood loving creatures of the wild. 

She sat bolt upright in the bracken, listening to the bedlam of 
confused sounds, concentrating her senses upon one then another. 
Her brain was a sound filter, and each of its million cells could be 
called individually into use. She heard the hiss of a snake away 
up in the heather, the squeaking of mice in the grass roots fifty 
yards away; she heard the scream of a mole—a sound too high 
pitched for the human ear to detect—working deep underground 
in the same direction, and she heard the “ thump-thump ”’ of the 
rabbits leaving the wood by a gap in the crumbling wall fifty yards 
away. But these were but her first impressions; that wireless 
receiver of her brain recorded other things as the seconds passed. 
She knew that the white-walled homestead, a mile across the 
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valiey, was alive with rats, that an owl wafted his noiseless way 
across the wood end, and once her tail bristled slightly, for she 
heard the chattering snarl of rival hunters working the forest foot 
down by the river. 

Then she bounded off in sinuous, bouncing leaps, which in 
spite of the shortness of her legs fairly ate up the distance. She 
flashed across the open aisle as the last red rim of the sun slipped 
from view, and the springtime damp crept in to take possession of 
the wood. She gained the low, ruined wall, and sped swiftly on, 
seeing but unseen, then suddenly she stopped, her bristling coat 
sunk flat, she seemed to shrink back into her watchful self. 

Just ahead was a gap in the crumpling wall, and through it 
the rabbit shoals were filtering, but with the rabbits there issued 
forth, stepping daintily, a huge black cat. He paused, his head 
flashed in this direction, his sinister eyes twitched back and forth, 
then he came straight on, straight towards the invisible polecat, 
and incidentally towards her den. 

O ill-starred move! For of all the wild folk of the woods this 
black feline was the only one the polecat did not know, and not 
knowing means to the woodland mother not liking and not 
trusting. The polecat knew Brock, the badger, who ambled 
through life at his own leisurely speed and took not the least 
notice of her nor of anyone else; she knew Reynard, the red fox, 
and more than once, in uncontrollable sin, she had pranced after 
him, gibbering and cursing, till he loped unconcernedly away. 
But the black cat she did not know, save as a rival hunter and a 
rival fighting machine, and as he came quietly on, unaware of her 
presence, she was conscious only that he was travelling towards 
her den, which to her way of reasoning meant that he was going 
there for the express purpose of destroying her cubs. 

The cat mounted the wall, and as he did so, quick as the strike 
of a rattlesnake, the polecat’s head appeared from between the 
stones and snatched back—taking the black cat’s forepaw with it. 

There was a horrible, spluttering ‘‘ yowl,’’ followed by the 
‘‘ thump-thump ”’ of rabbits fleeing for cover, but the paw of the 
feline was dragged under him into a cranny, and the polecat was 
trying to pull him in after it, by means of short, savage snatches. 

There was one strange thing about it—that save for that first 
inferno of a yowl the cat was silent, crouching on the wall top, 
deadly conscious that he was up against a giant. weasel, which 
meant reserving his breath. A horrible stench of musk filled the 
air, blinding, choking ; and inspired by this as much as by the pain 
he suffered, the feline put forth all his strength in one desperate 
bound. The force of that bound was almost irresistible. It 
dragged the heavy polecat from the cranny, spinning spreadeagle 
into space, then they fell together amidst the dripping briars of the 
wall foot. 

The cat knew but one way of fighting—a devilish, cattish 
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way! He rolled on to his back, waiting for his adversary to 
obtain the so-called upper hand, then holding with his forepaws 
and his fangs he meant to get his hind legs to work with treadmill, 
rending effect. But things did not pan out just as he had intended, 
and somehow the polecat had him by the ear in a crushing, 
worrying grip. 

Now you can do pretty well what you like to a cat so long as 
you leave its ears alone, and with another awful screech, the feline 
shot straight into the air four feet or more, the polecat was sent 
spinning into the briars to the right, and away went the cat, hiss- 
ing and caterwauling, to vanish into the shadows. 

But that cat’s poaching career was done, his renegade days 
were ended, for he left his ear with the polecat. Sneaking through 
the dew spangled grass the moisture found the cavity and settled 
there. At first he merely shook his head and cursed, but after a 
while it nearly drove him mad. For three weeks he lived a life of 
torment, then, sick and dispirited, he returned to man’s threshold, 
to sit by the kitchen fire and brood, wild eyed, over his lurid past. 

It was night now, and deadly still, but for the polecat neither 
darkness nor silence existed. Her horizon being limited her sight 
was faulty at the best, and she depended almost entirely on her 
ears and nostrils, which were perfect. Even had she been blind 
she might have lived in plenty. 

The hubbub of a moment ago had sent a tremor of caution 
far out on every side, yet the polecat knew—knew that at this hour 
the blue hares were coming down from the heather, that the 
rabbits, hidden in the bent, were slowly heading up, knew every 
move of the vast and cosmopolitan society around, more regular 
in its ways than the world of men and women. She headed down 
the slope, not even troubling to move in silence, and when a 
rabbit dragged itself across her path and limply mounted the 
ruined wall, she took no notice. The seconds passed, then a 
common russet weasel flashed like a streak across the rabbit’s trail, 
and as he too mounted the wall a pitiful squeal sounded out in the 
field. 

The sound seemed to excite the polecat, for she was a thief as 
well as a murderer. She mounted the wall, saw the rabbit crouch- 
ing in paralysed terror out in the bent, while without undue haste 
the weasel approached to do his horrible work. 

The polecat let him do it, then she stepped right in. She 
caught the weasel in the very act—caught him by the head and 
crushed his skull in the twinkling of an eye. Then she carried 
him off to the wall-top, where she stopped and listened. 

Something was coming towards her through the leafy frag- 
rance of the wood—the sound of many footsteps, of many small 
bodies dashing aside the undergrowth. Then came a ghastly, 
chattering, snarling confusion of sound—a sound which for most 
of the wild folk means “‘ flee from this place ere the paralysis of 
fear falls upon you! ”’ 
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The polecat was not afraid, for she herself was a weasel, the 
most formidable of all the British land weasels, but the blood bond 
was that of blood spilt—a blood feud, indeed, the deadliest feud of 
all, bitter with the gall of rival relatives. She sped down the hill- 
side, running along the wall top, and darted across the highway. 


** SOMEHOW THE POLECAT HAD HIM BY 
THE EAR.’’ 


As she crossed it there was a white, gleaming light on her left, and 
the cyclist, slowly pushing his machine, saw a huge weasel, carry- 
ing something in its mouth, dart across the road. The creature 
mounted the opposite wall and stood there looking at him, then it 
dropped the thing that it had carried and bounded on. 

** You devilish brute! ’’ muttered the cyclist. ‘‘ You bristling 
vision of sin! ”’ 

He went to look what the polecat had carried, and when he 
found a fully grown weasel lying on the moss of the wall top he 
was mystified. But a moment later he heard a sound that en- 
lightened him. It was coming swiftly towards him down the 
ruined wall, and he mounted his machine and rode hurriedly away. 
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For this man knew the wild; once before he had heard that sinister 
warning, and once heard it is not to be mistaken. 

By secret and shadowy ways the polecat reached the river 
bank, and here again she paused to listen. There was no mistake _ 
now that she had brought a wasps’ nest about her ears. From the 
direction she had come there came a “ pitter-patter ’’ among the 
leaves, and a multitude of intermingled, vicious sounds as though 
a pack of miniature death hounds were running her trail. She 
bristled from stem to stern, but being herself a pukka weasel she 
lost precious seconds sitting up and listening. The moon rose 
over the ridge, flooding the scene with liquid silver, making the 
night visible, more illusive, in its jigsaw of interwoven shadows. 
The shadow of the polecat fell long and distorted across the pale 
green moss, everywhere was the “ hush ”’ of the river, and the 
sweet scent of the spray. 

The polecat knew this place better than any gipsy weasel tribe. 
It was part of her business to know it, and as a heron rose on lazy 
wings from the foot of the flat above, she bounded off along the 
bank, following beside the silver pathway of the rapid. Just ahead 
was an ancient stone pillar, capped with ‘‘ Mountain Snow,”’ a 
relic of bygone days of mining activity; and across the river 
opposite was a second pillar—the buttresses of an old suspension 
bridge. Between the two, spanning the river’s width at a height 
of twelve feet or more, was a rusty steel wire cable, all that re- 
mained of the once picturesque suspension. 

The polecat mounted the mass of masonry, and nimbly as a 
squirrel ran out along the cable, pausing at intervals to look back 
and listen. The angler, seated on the bank opposite, watched 
with silent intentness. The night was chill, and though angling 
was off he had lingered at the water’s edge, and now was to be 
rewarded by a glimpse into the wild life of the woods such as few 
obiain. 

That polecat was wise. Midway across, with her head in the 
direction she had come, beneath her the dancing, scintillating 
waters, she crouched and waited. Singly she was ready for a 
hundred of her pursuers, ready to meet them one by one; but en 
masse ten were too many. Well, she had chosen her ground for 
the meeting—the narrow cable, with the rushing rapids directly 
below. 

The weasels pranced up to the foot of the pillar, and appeared 
to hold a hurried conclave, then they mounted. They must have 
been a dozen strong. The first set out along the cable, running 
nimbly, though faltering at intervals, the others followed in close 
succession, till the cable teetered to their weight. Probably they 
did not see the polecat, for their sight too was far from perfect, and 
she kept absolutely still. Her bristling coat sank down, she 
seemed to flatten, to become a part of her support, only she 
watched with deadly intentness. 
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In a second she and the leader were face to face. Not six 
inches separated them. The weasel stopped, as though surprised, 
then simultaneously they struck. 

The polecat seemed not to move, save that her tail flashed 
from left to right. There was an angry chatter, and the weasel 
shot spinning through the air, to land with a flop into the silver 
flood below. 


ae 


THE POLECAT WAS WISE.”’ 


The whole lie of weasels craned their heads from left to right 
to ascertain the stoppage of the queue—a line of little bright eyes 
and white fronts shining in the moonlight. One of them actually 
sat upright on the tight-rope, but the leader turned, twirling his 
tail to keep his balance, anxious to go back. Those behind, how- 
ever, forced him on, and compelled by circumstances he leapt— 
leapt at the polecat. Then, in the twinkling of an eye, the rusty 
cable swung and creaked in response to the movement of a strug- 
gling heap of bristling, fur-clad bodies—half a dozen weasels on 
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top of the polecat, all fighting like fury in the centre of the cable! 

The polecat did the only thing that could be done. She let 
go, and fell with her aggressors into the water. They were whirled 
down stream, dashed among the rocks, sucked into the central race 
of the fairway, then pounded over a shelf with the full volume of 
the river into the black, foam-flaked waters of the salmon pool. 

The combatants had naturally parted company, and towards 
the centre of the pool the largest of them, the polecat, broke sur- 
face. Had she experienced enough of it ?—nothing of the sort, for 
she began to swim back and forth, looking for the weasels, hoping 
to meet them one by one; but failing in this she struck out for the 
woodland shore, coughing the water from her nostrils. 

But it happened that another mother was watching near—yet 
another weasel, the greatest of them all, a beautiful water weasel, 
the only member of the tribe that man can come to love. The otter 
had her den among the rocks at the pool edge, and in that direction 
the polecat was swimming—with the object, of course, so the 
mother otter thought, of invading the den and destroying the kits. 

Something slid noiselessly into the water at the foot of the 
pool, and the moonlight played on a wedge-shaped arrowhead of 
ripples gliding across the shallow shelf. Then, after a moment, 
there was an immense upheaval in the centre of the pool. The 
polecat seemed to rise above the surface in a whirling cloud of 
spray, fighting for her life, screaming horribly, then the water 
closed in with a gurgling swish, the rings widened, the froth 
drifted and scattered. Quietude fell again, for the polecat had 
vanished. 

Down in the tomb-like stillness of that blue underworld, down 
-among the dingy crevices and boulders of the river bed, the fight- 
ing polecat met her fate—died without even a final fight, and at 
the fangs of her own kindred, which was surely fate’s fuflest 
‘irony ? 

Towards the foot of the pool something drifted to the surface, 
‘something red and ragged, and as the current caught it and 
whirled it off amidst the foam-flakes, there sounded from the 
shadowy bank above a weasel’s harsh ‘‘ churr ”’ of derision. 
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By MOSSIE LINTON. 


[We initiate with these “ Golfing Notes’’ a new monthly 
feature of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE which we hope to 
make permanent.—Ed. B.M.] 


LTHOUGH the year just ended did not witness the resurrec- 
Pads of either the amateur or open championship, the resump- 
tion of the game has been very general and many big tournaments 
were carried through. Indeed, if one is to judge by the 
crowded links and courses and the waiting list of names at nearly 
every club the popularity of golf is greater than ever. 

A most pleasing feature of the game is the number of wounded 
men who find in it solace and recreation, and it is astonishing to 
witness their skill in overcoming physical handicaps. Indeed, 
with perhaps the exception of fishing, no sport or pastime has 
been a greater boon to disabled soldiers than golf, and it has been 
an inestimable joy to thousands to find that, with a little patience 
and perseverance, a crippled condition is no barrier to play. In- 
deed to one hefty performer of my acquaintance, who in pre-war 
days might have developed into a really first-class player had it 
not been for his apparently incurable propensity for slogging, it 
has proved a positive benefit, as his disablements now make it 
impossible for him to press, and, while to get oneself half-killed 
is rather a drastic cure for that too-prevalent vice, it certainly finds 
him a better golfer than ever. 

One of the earliest fields to assemble was, very appropriately, 
that for the International Active Service Amateur Tournament, and 
e play was witnessed, ending in the double victory of Lord 
ope, who headed the list in the score competition and 
tional win in the knock-out tournament, after being 
five down with five holes to play, finally beating a doughty 
opponent in Captain Kaye at the thirty-seventh hole. Unfortu- 
nately the present amateur champion was not a competitor, and 
as other prominent amateurs have not yet re-entered the lists, 
there is not much to guide us in an estimate of their relative 
positions. It seems certain, however, that, with such numbers 
of first-class young players coming forward, honours will inevit- 
ably change hands rapidly in future, and amongst so many players 
of nearly equal skill, temperament is bound to be a deciding 
factor. A notable instance of this was seen in the success of Mr. 
Bretherton in the Irish open championship, although Mr. Armour, 
a disciple of the classic school whom he defeated in the final, will 
yet have his day. 
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A good many “ notables ’’ assembled at Mid-Surrey to play 
for the Golf Illustrated Vase, and the victory of Mr. B. Darwin 
was well deserved and popular.- 

Since the beginning of this century the professional world 
nas been dominated by three names—Vardon, Braid and Taylor 
—but such competitions as have been held in 1919 demonstrate 
emphatically that the younger men are no longer treading on their 
heels, but are right in amongst them. It was with something of 
a shock that one realised that all three, with several other promi- 
nent names, failed to qualify for the big tournament at Walton 
Heath. Not that their day is over—far from it—they are all 
stayers; and each will undoubtedly again lead a field, but the 
definite arrival of the younger school is now a fact. As with the 
amateurs, so many of the younger men are quite first class that 
no one is likely to obtain a lease of first place, although Abe 
Mitchell, by his performance at St. Andrew’s and elsewhere, may 
be said to be the outstanding figure at the moment. The Scottish 
Professional Championship was a successful event, and was won 
by Tom Fernie for the third time from a big field. As he is still 
a| young man he should have a brilliant future. The all-round 
high quality of the contestants’ golf was most noticeable, and 
many sterling players will emerge from the North in coming open 
events. Of the yet older professional school at least three players 
whose names are still household words, sturdily refuse to bow to 
Anno Domini, and Willie Fernie—whose sons are shaping so well 
—Ben Sayers, and Andrew Kirkaldy are still able to pull out a 
good game in open competition. Kirkaldy’s return at Monifieth 
was quite wonderful for a man of his years ‘‘ sair hauden doon ”’ 
with sciatica. Let us all take fresh heart. 

Possibly in an endeavour to find ‘‘ copy,’’ much ink has 
recently been spilt and some nonsense written on such burning 
questions as the size of the hole, the abolition of the stymie, and 
so forth and soon. As a new generation is coming on, to many 
of whom the traditions of The Gowf are inevitably obscure; who 
have learned their game in an atmosphere of handicaps and to 
whom the idea of golf is apt to resolve itself into an endeavour 
to go round in the fewest number of strokes, or into the winning 
of half-crowns, a word of warning may be in season, for if we lose 
the spirit of the grand old game the loss will be irreparable. 
There is a very evident danger that a large and growing number 
of players to-day quite fail to recognise what the game of golf 
really is. 

In these days of crowded courses and the competition-wallah 
with his dreadful string of medal hunts, it is too much to hope 
that we may ever recover the old tranquil atmosphere of golf with 
its soothing relaxation from mundane cares, but it is time a stand 
were made against the making of competitions the—apparently— 
sole raison d’etre for a golf club’s existence. The old wheeze 
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about competitions being necessary to improve one’s golf has but 
a very tiny grain of truth in it. An individual’s temperament is 
a fixed quantity, and if the lack of ability to concentrate be not 
present in friendly games, it is unlikely suddenly to produce itself 
under the strain of competitions. As a matter of truth the main 
productions from competitions are to be read in the list of the 
Seven Deadly Sins. Setting aside the occasional and doubtless 
necessary competitive tests, the essence of the game—and its 
greatest charm—is the spirit of friendly rivalry and the oppor- 
tunity for a fresh bout from each tee. Can anything more 
pathetic be imagined than the spectacle of the person who on all 
occasions is wrestling in mathematical struggle with a mental 
Bogey and, instead of enjoying—as he was meant to—God’s 
fresh air, and pleasant companionship, pursues, muttering, his 
unlovely way, nose trailing on the ground, as completely isolated 
and oblivious to nature as if he were at his own funeral ? 

Rendered almost rabid by the refusals of the Rules of Golf 
Committee to yield to their clamour, the iconoclastic advocates 
of innovations raise the cry of reactionary, just as its perennial 
critics assail the Jockey Club, but it will be an ill day for golf or 
racing if such control as they have were to leave their hands. 

It would of course be possible by the use of unsportsmanlike 
methods to be certain of filling the basket if that were our only 
object when we go fishing, but it is not. Any player behind the 
scrum would doubtless score more tries if he wore steel spikes. 
It simply isn’t done: he plays the game. And so, while one 
would doubtless be able by the use of new-fangled weapons, a 
larger hole and similar “‘improvements,’”’ to beat a super-ball round 
a given area in fewer strokes than was hitherto believed possible, 
to apply the word Golf to it would be meaningless. It is, one 
fears, but a reflection of the spirit of the New Age to find people 
endeavouring to improve the game out of existence. Nor is it 
altogether remarkable that these “‘ improvements ”’’ usually come 
from the other side of the Atlantic. Our cousins, friends and 
allies have a weakness for falling upon our old games and invent- 
ing them out of all recognition—even such a simple thing as 
hammer-throwing they could not leave alone, as_ witness their 
double grip and wire shaft. Well and good—for them: and if 
they wish to produce a super-golf, by all means, but—let them 
keep it on the other side. A game which (together with the other 
Scots product) has circled and enveloped the globe cannot be 
treated in any such irreverent fashion. 

The question of a standard ball is, however, a different matter 
—needless to mention that the whole trouble has arisen through 
the importation from the United States of the original rubber- 
cored ball—and one is constrained to think that if it could be 
satisfactorily worked, a standard ball—standardised as to con- 
struction but permissible in varying sizes and weights to suit 
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different conditions—would be desirable. Such a measure need 
not affect golf ball makers—and one cannot in legislation ignore 
the industry that has grown round a sport—but in practice it would 
be difficult to apply. However, as the Rules of Golf Committee 
is reported to have the matter under earnest consideration, we 
may soon have a pronouncement on the question. 

Of late it has hardly been possible to read any of the many 
articles on golf without finding that some of our professional 
brethren have discovered that the follow-through is superfluous. 
Quite so, and doubtless very true—for them, but I fear that the 
average amateur, and still more the sub-average amateur, endeav- 
ouring, in the laudable search for “‘ tips,’’ to apply this idea to 
his game, will tie himself in a woeful knot, and as the shortened 
back-swing is also widely advocated, one can see that we are 
evoluting down to croquet. What may suit the professional who 
has to live by the game and who, in constant practice, is generally 
as fit as a racehorse, cannot generally apply to the amateur who, 
in the vast majority of cases, can only find time for a very small 
proportion of the golf that the professional must have to be in 
condition for what after all is his work. Besides, a successful 
professional in any game has always got not a little but a very 
great deal up his sleeve, which he is not in the least likely to be 
so foolish as to divulge. 

The exceptional dryness of the past season was very general, 
and one could not play on the parched ground without reflecting 
on the consequent light crops. En passant, however, it is gratify- 
ing to reflect that owing to the same dryness continuing to the 
very end of October the harvest yield was much above average, 
so once more the loss on the swings was recovered on the round- 
abouts. Inland courses suffered little or no damage, but on some 
links the effect was nearly calamitous. However, I have heard of 
no case of damage beyond recovery. 

The ladies are again much to the fore in local competitions, 
and while no Championship has been held, a girls’ championship 
was successfully initiated in September at Stoke Poges, an 
account of which appeared in last month’s issue. The wisdom 
of plunging young children into serious competitions is question- 
able. 

With demobilisation nearing an end and the recovery from 
the grip of the War Machine of courses which have been closed 
to players during the dark days, it is fairly certain that 1920 will 
see a greater boom in golf than ever before in its history—if Demos 
permit. 


With Gun and Camera in the 
South-West African Protectorate 
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We have received the following interesting photographs 
from what was, but is now no longer, German South-West 
Africa. Our readers need have no fear, they were not taken by a 
German. They are British goods throughout, having been taken 
since the Armstice by the members of the shooting party seen in 
the first picture. It will be observed that our new South-West 
African Protectorate still contains many strange creatures though 
it has now been cleared of the enemy. For the big game sports- 


man the possibilities of this country are considerable. 
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EAGLE WITH GUINEA FOWL. 
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GEMSBOK. (AFRICAN ANTELOPE.) 
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The Braw Bug 


A Tale of Two Fishermen 
BY 
ROBERTSON. 


OTH men had travelled in the same City-bound train for 

ten years, and the return version had brought them back regu- 
larly to the great suburb into which they separated and vanished 
every evening. 

Not once during that decade did they exchange a remark. 
Though their houses lay within a quarter of a mile of each other, 
the compartments that bounded their lives were watertight. 
Neither knew the other’s identity, but it was divined that the 
distinction between the Professional and the Shopman kept them 
naturally apart. James Caird, indeed, ‘‘ walked ’’ in a West End 
drapery firm and, although an outer Londoner of the third 
generation, had inherited the Presbyterianism and the Liberalism 
of his Scotch forebears. The other, Andrew Frazer, was an 
accountant and, while probably better off than his fellow Scot, 
lacked his confidence and pride of race. His name was all that 
he retained of the parent stock and his interest therein was remote. 
As Churchwarden (C. of E.) and Conservative, he was not likely 
to meet his neighbour in public any more than in social life. In 
the latter, indeed, were. the further factors of Mrs. Frazer and 
Mrs. Caird; and Mrs. Frazer was renowned, quite justly, for 
knowing her own mind, and she drew the line at trade. 

But fate trips to strange tunes, and the two men were pre- 
destined to friendship. 

It was during the return journey from town that a lady clerk 
had entered the crowded smoking apartment and had aggravated 
the atrocity by smoking cigarettes. It was before the days when 
such a performance was natural, indeed inevitable, and the 
heaven-born occupants scowled above their evening papers with 
the freemasonry of the true male. She got out before the Scots- 
men, but in leaving the carriage her high heel caught in James’ 
umbrella and she was shot into Andrew’s lap. The incident, 
regrettable as it was, closed, but before she had got up James 
winked—the comfortable, happy wink of a fat man—and Andrew 
Saw it. 

After that they spoke. 

Soon it was understood that James and his “ brother Cale- 
donian ’’? should journey and converse together, for they had 
discovered a bond, one that was rare in their particular society, 
and when James was not telling Andrew of the only possible build 
for a dry fly rod, Andrew was telling James of a certain evening 
on a chalk stream when the drake were out and he—but that was 
before he was married. 
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Although the dry fly craft is not typically Scotch, James 
could boast that with him it was hereditary. His grandfather had 
been attached for a lifetime to a firm of London fly tiers and had 
fished every stream in the kingdom in the quest for that profes- 
sional lore that brought fame to his firm. 

“But he didn’t tell them all he knew,’’ James would often 
repeat; ‘‘ there are some things too good, too choice for com- 
merce.”’ 

Andrew’s initiation to the calling had been casual. He had 
been reared in Wiltshire and, from a bridge on the Avon, he had 
seen a man cast for, hook and land a trout. Later he had joined 
a syndicate and, until that eventful year when he had been wooed 
and won by Mrs. Frazer, had spent his annual holiday in early 
June by the river bank. After his marriage holidays had lost their 
charm. They were associated with the glare of August, family 
impedimenta, and a populous seaside resort. Once he had tried 
to protest, and Mrs. Frazer had suggested a consolation by his 
fishing for mackerel with a hand line. It was on this solitary 
occasion that Andrew turned and, as Mrs. Frazer subsequently 
described it, spoke with a bad taste and ingratitude that stunned 
her. 

*“ Apart from August,’’ James once asked him, ‘‘ Can you 
never get a fortnight off from your firm?” 

“Certainly, I could,’’ replied Andrew, ‘‘ but, well—you 
see 

““ T know,”’ replied the other, and he winked again; “‘ I also 
take away my wife in August, but I am always sent away on 
business, the last fortnight in June.” 

““T should go earlier when the drake are out. My sight is 
poor and they float better,’’ said Andrew. 

‘‘ Earlier it is too crowded,’’ said James. “‘ A man with 
knowledge can get as good bags later—and more science.”’ 

Andrew gave a heartrending sigh of longing, of which his 
friend was prompt to take advantage, with the result that the 
following June he was so far led astray as to accompany James 
to a little hotel with preserved water; while Mrs. Frazer, like Mrs. 
Caird, dwelt in unsuspecting innocence in her villa. 

At these times James Caird was at his best. His jovial face 
beamed, and round his collar blossomed a tie, ending in a made 
bow of a peculiar check, which he revered as the Caird hunting 
tartan. He had never been to Scotland, and his natural speech 
was suburban London, but he had seen Harry Lauder and read 
““ Wee MacGreegor,’’ and when on a holiday he was both com- 
bined. 

“Eh! Laddie!’’ he cried to little Andrew. ‘‘ What prr-rice 
mackerr-el in a clear stream, with the right wee fly ?” 

Both men were good sportsmen and knew their craft, but 
Andrew had to admit that on a chancey day, when there was no 
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particular hatch of fly on the water, James Caird could force a 
stray rise and land fish. At first Andrew thought that it was a 
fluke or that his friend happened to know the river, but next year 
they tried a new beat, novel to them both. The weather was 
heavy and overcast, fish were desperately sulky, but each day 
James managed to kill some trout, while Andrew watched the 
waters or beat them in vain. The last afternoon the unsuccessful 
man put up his rod in disgust and decided to look at the other, 
to see, as he put it half in earnest, if he were playing fair. 

James looked behind him as he came up. ‘‘ Not too near the 
water, Laddie.’’ 

Andrew stopped. ‘‘ What matter ?’’ he said tartly, ‘‘ there’s 
nothing moving.” 

“* Bide a wee,’’ replied the other ; ‘‘ that’s a bonny spot below 
the alder.”’ 

The day was as hopeless as one could wish: a leaden sky, 
distant thunder, and a glare on the water. James cast neatly 
above the alder, letting the fly drop under the far bank. Andrew 
rubbed his glasses and guessed its whereabouts. Then there was 
a rise—the first he had seen that day—and James was “in’”’ a 
pound fish. 

“Can I net him for you ?’’ said Andrew, who wished to see 
the lucky fly. 

The other literally bellowed: ‘‘ Cer-tainly not. Make your- 
self scarce, like the Highlander’s breeches.”’ 

Despite the high bank he refused all help, and with great 
difficulty scooped in his fish. When Andrew came up he had 
taken off the fly and placed it in a box in his pocket. 

It was the same story the following year. On a fair day 
Andrew did as well, even better than James, but when fish were 
off their feed the other could coax a rise. In vain Andrew tried 
every flattery and artifice to learn the magic of the lure, but James 
was not to be drawn. It was a family secret. He had inherited 
the pattern with thousands of other flies in a cabinet belonging 
to his grandfather and now he tied them for himself. 

‘ There’s no so much in it,’’ he would excuse himself. ‘‘ No 
one to look at it would remark anything special—but my grand- 
dad gave it that leetle stroke of genius that makes it appetising.”’ 

That night the two Scots played bridge with two Englishmen 

and lost. Stakes had been higher than usual, and even three 
generations out of Scotland does not soften such misfortunes to 
her sons. The Englishmen, too, were haughty and objectionable ; 
and before going to bed they had challenged their opponents to 
doubles or quits on the river to-morrow. 

‘* Taken, gentlemen !’’ cried James Caird with a noble bra- 
vado; ‘‘ and add a bottle of whisky to the stakes, for the honour 
of Scotland !”’ 

Andrew echoed the sentiment and the bet was made. 
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The morning was favourable, but the toss had given the more 

efficient of the Englishmen first try of the best reach; James had 
been unlucky and broke his cast in a heavy fish, while Andrew 
had drawn the bend of the river where the wind was foul and had 
flicked off three flies in the attempt to get out line. At lunch time 
their opponents were a brace and a half up. 

Then the wind changed to the north and the type of raw, 
gusty day, usually dreaded by Andrew, had set in. 

After the others had disappeared he tapped James on the 
shoulder. ‘‘ Mr. Caird,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘ there’s not a rise on 
the water.”’ 

Well,”’ said the other, it may start again in the evening.’’ 

** Look at the sky,’’ Andrew replied. 

““ Same for all,’’ said James innocently. 

** It is not the same for all,’’ said Andrew, looking positively 
stern. There was an ominous pause. ‘‘ Mr. Caird, we’re three 
fish down. You'll have to give me your grandfather’s fly.’ 

just blowed—Hoots !’’ he corrected quickly; ‘‘ hoots! 
I'll bang them both without you.”’ 

Andrew left him, with the conscious silence of the injured, 
and returned to the contest with the desperation of pique and 
despair. He tried every fly in his box, regardless of time, season 
and convention; and after terrifying an outlying fish with an 
enormous Cocky-Bondhu, walked up the river to James. 

Tt’s seven o’clock,’’ he said. What luck ?”’ 

““ Poor enough. Only a brace big enough to keep.” 

“© We're due back at 7.30. The others have chucked it. One 
trout will tie us.” 

““ Ay!”’ said James, making such a poor cast that his gut 
ended in an angry curl. 

‘* We have fifteen minutes,’’ continued Andrew; “‘ if we were 
both at it it would be worth half an hour.” 

James did not answer. 

‘* Ten minutes,’’ counted the other. 

A fish rose. James touched it but missed the hold. 

““ The good stretch below the flaggers has had a rest,’’ said 
Andrew. ‘‘ Tie the fly on my cast yourself; I won’t look at it.”’ 

James hesitated : “‘ I couldn’t risk it.”’ 

Andrew was a mild man but he was really angry. 

** You’re no sportsman, ” ‘he said, as he took down his rod, 

‘and for all your talk you’re no Scotsman.’ 

He waited watch in hand, but James was casting too erratic- 
ally to give the fly a chance. Andrew could not bear it. 

“‘T don’t believe you’d tempt a flounder.’’ As he walked 
off he looked over his shoulder : ** Good-night, Mr. Caird—and 
you’ll pay for the whisky.”’ 

The Englishmen celebrated the victory to the accompani- 
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ment of much ill-timed badinage, but with generosity in the 
division of the whisky. 

Before they parted for the night the better angler of the two 
admitted to Caird that it was a mystery to him how anyone could 
have caught anything on such an afternoon, and he asked him 
what fly they had taken. 

can’t altogether recollect,’’? said James. 

“* Well,’’ said the Englishman, making due allowance for 
the whisky, ‘‘ anyhow it was a good fly.”’ 

“Ay!” said James simply, “‘ ’twas a braw bug !”’ 

The next day was Sunday, and Andrew was not well. It was 
the friends’ habit to attend their respective places of worship in 
the morning and to fish in the afternoon, but when breakfast was 
over Andrew broke it to James that he must stay quite quiet or 
the consequences might be so awful that he could not fish after 
lunch. James looked shocked. His Presbyterianism was accom- 
modating over the afternoon’s sport, but he felt that it should be 
merited. 

** Considering my generosity in standing three-quarters of 
the whisky,’’ he replied, ‘“‘ I must say, Mr. Frazer, that ye did 
yeself pr-roud.”’ 

Andrew lay back in his chair with the weakness that is beyond 
remonstrance. 

Ye’d be better in ye’r room,’ 


’ 


said James after a while. 


Andrew agreed and walked hazily upstairs. His friend 


looked in at him before the hour to start. 

““ Are ye no better ?”’ 

Worse,’’ said Andrew. 

‘* Shall I stay with vou ?’’ asked James, not without hope. 

‘No, thank you, Mr. Caird—if I could only close my eyes 
I might sleep it off.” 

‘“ Verra well,’’? said James, closing the door. He reopened 
it and whispered, ‘‘ I’ll remember you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Caird,”’ said the sick man dreamily. 

The creaking of James’ Sunday boots echoed down the 
corridor and faded away. 

Andrew’s was not a soul born for enterprise. He gave his 
friend a cautious quarter of an hour and then got up and changed 
his boots for bedroom slippers. He admitted that the precaution 
was unnecessary, but the action was part of the ritual of con- 
spiracy. He opened his door with the circumspection of a Nihilist 
and started back at the sight of a distant chambermaid. The 
next time he looked out the corridor was empty, and he walked 
along with what he considered superb nonchalance to James’ 
bedroom door. Again he stopped to reassure himself. After all 
he was not going to steal; he was only going to look at the fly— 
and it served James right for making him pay for even a quarter 
of the whisky. 
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In his fright he was half surprised to find the room empty, 
but even in its absence the other’s forceful personality quailed him. 
As much from nervousness as curiosity he searched the room with 
breathless haste, going several times through the tidy drawers and 
kit bag. There was nothing new in the japanned fly box, but 
Andrew was aware that James kept the ‘‘ braw bug ”’ with his 
spare casts in a two-ounce tobacco tin. James had too much 
regard for the sanctity of his best clothes to bulge out his pocket 
with anything so clumsy. It must be in the room—somewhere. 
It was a case for higher strategy. Andrew calculated that he had 
an hour to spare. He sat deliberately on the bed, shut his eyes, 
anc thought of Sherlock Holmes. Was there any clue in the 
room? There seemed no break in the orderly arrangement. Then 
his gaze fixed on the footgear under the dressing table. There 
were the slippers and the pumps, but, although the folding forms 
lay beside them, the big boots in which James fished were not 
treed. 

In an instant Andrew was on his knees and had placed his 
hand in the boot. 

ye dr-raw out ye’r hand—I shoot.”’ 

At the sound of the familiar voice Andrew jumped up so 
violently that he smacked his head against the dressing table, and 
would certainly have overturned the mirror had not James come 
out from behind the curtain and caught it. 

‘* What are ye doing in my room, you thief ?’’ 

Don’t point firearms at my head,”’ retaliated Andrew. If 
you don’t put it away I’ll call the police.’’ 

““Ye’d look verra compromised,’’ said James, ‘‘ in my room 
with a black eye and a whisky breath on the Sabbath.” 

‘Oh! do what you like,’’ said Andrew despairingly, “ but I 
didn’t mean to take anything.” 

““ Maybe,”’ said James, ‘‘ but one peep would have been 
enough. There’s no patent to a fly. That’s why my granddad 
never put it on the market, and that’s why | guard it with my 
life.” 

“* You’re a marvel,’’ said Andrew, still wilting from the pain 
of the blow and the disgrace of detection. 

““T don’t say that I blame you,” said James judiciously. “‘ As 
I started for church I remembered the fly, and I wondered how 
far you were shamming. Then I wondered if you’d ever have the 
wit to think of the boot. That got me as far as the church. I’ve 
not missed a Sabbath, Mr. Frazer, for thirty years, but I knew 
that I might just as well not enter inside for all the attention that 
I’d give it. Once I turned back,”’ he added quietly, ‘‘ I must 
have got home in five minutes. You left your room as I closed 
my door.”’ 

““T didn’t hear any steps outside.” 
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‘“Na,’’ said James, ‘‘ 1 kept my head and slipped off my 
boots. It would have been a peety not to see if I deserted my 
church in vain.” 

Umph!”’ said Andrew, trying to look righteous. ‘* But 
don’t know how you got the revolver ?”’ 

James drew out an old black pipe. ‘‘ It’s a verra old stunt 
at the music halls, laddie.’’ 

* 

Although the holiday ended amicably it was the last that the 
men shared together. The following winter James Caird fell 
victim to a severe toll of influenza and was gathered to St. Peter 
and all good fishermen. Andrew had missed the familiar figure 
at the station but had been ill and away himself. The first he 
knew of the end was when a neighbour pointed out a paragraph 
in the local paper : 

*“ Re James Caird, decd., of Loganberry Lodge, Wills- 
bury. If Mr. Andrew Frazer, Accountant, of Willsbury, will 
call at Messrs. Dryden, Boxmore and Pettit, of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, he will hear of something to his advantage.”’ 
Andrew was dazed. He had a sincere affection for his friend 

and, although dominated by his personality, mourned his_ loss 
acutely. At the same time he felt impelled to call on Messrs. 
Dryden, Boxmore and Pettit. 

After satisfying the legal gentleman that he was the same 
Andrew Frazer mentioned by deceased, he was read the curious 
codicil under which he was beneficiary. 

“To my friend, Mr. Andrew Frazer, of Willsbury, I 
bequeath my grandfather’s favourite pattern dry fly. It is 
to be found in a small box in the fly cabinet marked with a 
label, ‘ The Braw Bug.’ ”’ 

Andrew was quite overcome, and, after assuring the impassive 
Mr. Boxmore that he valued this legacy more than a King’s 
ransom, hurried back to Willsbury. After he had put on his 
funeral clothes and a subdued tie he presented himself at Logan- 
berry Lodge. 

He was kept waiting in the drawing-room in which a new- 
boin fire, lit in his honour, crackled with unconvincing hospitality. 

Mrs. Caird came in slowly, weighted with the extra layer of 
crape assumed for visitors. 

“Mr. Frazer, I believe—pardon me!’’ She looked outside 
the door. ‘‘ Have you got them, Hildegarde—in the biscuit box 
in the dining room ?”’ 

““ Yes, Mamma,’’ said a voice. 

“* We felt,’’ resumed Mrs. Caird, as she seated herself with 
mournful decorum on the ottoman, ‘‘ that as you’d had all the 
trouble of coming, and we’d had the expense of the advertise- 
ment, that vou’d better have all the flies.’’ 

“You are very kind,’’ said Andrew. 
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‘“* Naturally my daughters and | do not fish,’’ said Mrs. Caird 
with dignity, “‘ and my dear husband had entirely given it up 
of late years.”’ 

Quite so,’’ said Andrew. 

Mrs. Caird took a large square biscuit tin from her daughter 
and handed it, like the freedom of a city, to Mr. Frazer. He 
opened the lid and stared at the jumbled mass of flies inside. 
** But these are all mixed,’’ he said; ‘‘ where is the special fly, 
the one that he called the Braw B a 

“ That,’’ said Mrs. Caird hastily, ‘‘ we threw into the box 
with the other flies in the cabinet. But take the tin, they are all 
yours.”’ 

With a dry mouth, Andrew expressed his thanks, and clasp- 
ing his unshapely legacy, left wearily for home. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


INJURIES AND OTHER DISABILITIES INCIDENTAL TO ATHLETICS. 


E may begin this chapter with a brief reference to that very 
familiar association of competitive athletics known as “‘ the 
needle,’’ although it can hardly be called an ailment except in 
those subjects in whom it appears in an extreme and morbid form. 
By “‘ the needle ’’ is meant a peculiar sensation of nervous- 
ness which attacks a man when confronted with the prospect of 
some sort of competition in the near future: it is not necessarily 
confined to the physical side but is equally well known to the 
candidate for an examination, to the orator, and in fact to anybody 
previous to an ordeal of any kind. It varies considerably in 
degree from slight apprehension that victory may not be accom- 
plished as easily as one could wish, up to the most unpleasant 
visceral sensations and disturbances and even obstinate insomnia. 
A touch of “‘ the needle ”’ is inevitable in anybody and a touch 
does no harm and probably assists a man to a proper realisation 
of his position and responsibilities and makes for the bracing up 
of his nervous system to put forth the necessary effort. 

But that is a very different thing from the condition of abject 
misery and helplessness to which some men are reduced so that 
their inclusion in any team is limited to one appearance. 

With experience, an athlete loses a great deal of his early 
nervousness. Competition under conditions of gradually increas- 
ing importance educates him to face ordeals with comparative 
equanimity, but in the case of certain neurotic individuals a state 
of nervousness which actually disables them is never overcome. 

It is impossible to offer such men any useful advice; nobody 
can change a “‘ nervous disposition.’’ We can only reiterate the 
obvious, that the occasion does not justify anxiety. It is well to 
get away from athletic associations of every kind for thirty-six 
hours before a contest. Of course the more a man is wrapped up 

- in his athletics the worse he will suffer, and for this reason we 
would insist on the advantage of finding during his training some 
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really important occupation which will exhibit to him by contrast 
the relative value of athletics and will necessarily divert his atten- 
tion with benefit to mind and body alike. 

STITCH is a painful sensation experienced in the region of the 
lower ribs as a familiar accompaniment of exertion. One of 
several different causes may be responsible, the commonest of all 
being exercise taken too soon after a meal, when distension of 
the stomach interferes with free movement of the diaphragm. 
Stitch in such cases is simply indigestion and the treatment or 
rather the prevention is obvious. 

But this convenient explanation wiil not account for all cases 
of stitch, for some runners are notoriously susceptible to its influ- 
ence even when they have taken extreme care over their diet ante- 
cedent to a race and start with an absolutely empty stomach. In 
such sufferers one looks for a cause which is more directly inci- 
dental to exercise, and the favourite explanation is overstretching 
of the capsule of the spleen owing to its engorgement with blood. 
It is said that the ancient Greeks were so impressed with the 
probability of this hypothesis that excision of the spleen was per- 
formed upon their athletes as a kind of routine. We would 
prefer to be supplied with some evidence that such an operation 
was ever performed. 

And the circumstance that stitch is as commonly encountered 
on the right side as the left prevents us from incriminating the 
spleen as an invariable culprit, although supporters of the vascular 
hypothesis would doubtless contend that the liver might be affected 
equally with the spleen. But even the ancient Greeks would not 
have contemplated removal of the liver! 

It seems to us that a better explanation is suggested by two 
circumstances. In the first place the condition does not occur 
during the exertion of rowing, secondly it may be occasionally en- 
countered apart from exertion at all by one who rides a motor-cycle 
over a rough road. In other words it is not the exertion which is 
responsible but it is the jolting which accompanies certain styles 
of running, particularly when there is not elasticity of movement 
and springiness on the toes, and from this point of view it is a sort 
of muscular cramp although admittedly it is difficult or even im- 
possible to locate the seat of the discomfort, whether in the mus- 
cles, the tendon of the diaphragm, or the internal organs. It is 
easy to understand why the cross country runner will be particu- 
larly liable to suffer when one considers the rough surfaces over 
which he has to travel. 

Having excluded indigestion as a probable cause in a sufferer 
it is necessary to look for some undesirable peculiarity in his action 
attention to which may be all that is necessary to relieve him of a 
chronic discomfort. 

STALENESS.—During a properly organised course of training 
a man feels better and better every day. Not only can he delight 
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in perfect digestion, the advantage of long refreshing dreamless 
sleep, and a general feeling of fitness which is not merely a passive 
absence of discomfort but an active sensation, but the exercise it- 
self is a joy. It is accompanied of course by temporary fatigue, 
but recuperation occurs with extreme rapidity and the daily visit 
to the track is anticipated with a pleasure which quite overcomes 
an\ irksomeness. 


THE RAW MATERIAL. 


The uncoached schoolboy almost universally runs without the slightest idea of correct 
stride, action, or body poise. Not one runner in this picture exhibits even the 
elementary principle of getting up on the toes. 


But there is during taining an ever present danger that stale- 
ness may occur. The repetition of a succession of days which are 
indistinguishable in routine is always liable to set up a sort of 
nervous breakdown which is induced by monotony, for it must be 
recalled that there is inevitably a want of variety in an athlete’s 
life as in the life of anybody undergoing a strict régime, a 
monotony of food, of exercise, and even of habitual conversation 
as well as occupation. 

The danger is less in the runner than in the oarsman. In the 
training of the former there is more opportunity for sympathising 
with idiosyncrasies ; any member of an eight tends however to sac- 
rifice his individuality and the practice of training eight widely 
differing men and feeding them upon the same food and in the 
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same quantity irrespective of their palates, their appetites, their 
digestive capacity and in fact of their personal requirements must 
obviously come very hard upon certain members. Some men are 
far more sensitive than others to such monotony and staleness is in 
them far more easily precipitated. When it occurs—and it may 
occur with remarkable suddenness—the athlete seems to go to 
pieces. He becomes dejected, sleeps badly, loses his appetite and 
all zest for exertion and learns to loathe the track and everything 
connected therewith; his performances depreciate markedly and 
he is in far worse condition than the wholly untrained man. 

We must insist that staleness ought not to occur and will 
not occur if a sensible system is adopted and the athlete studied as 
an individual and not as a mere representative of a type of machine 
upon which may be imposed and from which may be expected 
obligations identical with those suitable to every other machine of 
the type. A good trainer takes into consideration every man’s 
personal requirements, capacity and peculiarities. He is ever on 
the qui vive to note the first evidence of staleness and the guides 
to his charge’s condition are his general appearance, his weight, 
his performances against the watch and the regularity in length of 
his stride. The first sign of a flagging nervous system is often a 
diminution in the length of the habitual stride. The stop watch 
is certainly not neglected by the majority of the trainers but the 
use of the weighing machine is frequently forgotten. So long as 
a man’s weight steadily increases during training, there need be no 
fear of imminent staleness. It is hardly necessary to remind the 
reader that loss of weight is to be expected at the inception of a 
course of training and may be a really considerable amount if the 
subject has got thoroughly out of condition and is of the type 
which readily “‘ puts on flesh ’’; in this instance “ flesh ’’ signifies 
fat and water. If staleness threatens, the experienced trainer nips 
it in the bud, and, according to requirements, allows a little relaxa- 
tion in diet, perhaps some champagne, or some diversion such as a 
visit to the theatre, together with a reduction or entire suspension 
of his exercise. 

Should a man go really stale, the trainer’s task is no enviable 
one. A complete rest from the track and even from everything 
connected with athletics is essential. An entire change of air and 
scene as well as of occupation may restore the mental equilibrium 
in a few days, and this, it must be realised, is the essential factor ; 
the condition is a species of brain fag but of a localised character 
so to speak. We can only reiterate our opinion that staleness 
ought not to occur, and if training is carried out on the lines we 
have advocated we do not hesitate to say that it will not occur. 

In this connection we may refer to a point which frequently 
comes up for discussion, the advisableness of complete physical 
rest before a contest. Men vary enormously in their ideas and re- 
quirements in this respect. Some appear to find it most convenient 
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to train right up to the last day and even in extreme cases to take 
light exercise a few hours before competition. Others aim at 
reaching the acme of fitness a week before an important contest and 
then relax taking no violent exercise whatever for at least four 
days. In our experience we have found reason to support the 
second system. We believe that in this way the best results are 
achieved and that the few days idleness in no way detracts from the 
pertection of fitness previously obtained. Furthermore, we have 
always been impressed by the comparative advantage of going to 
the post relatively untrained rather than of being even a little stale. 

There is another favourite explanation of staleness which must 
be mentioned, and that is the accumulation within the system of 
certain poisons—what is termed “‘ auto-intoxication.’? Whether 
such accumulation plays a prominent or only a small part in its 
causation, there can be no doubt that it is a factor and that the 
treatment of staleness should include the administration of calomel, 
a drug particularly useful in this connection. 

SECOND WIND is not exactly an ailment. It is a peculiar phy- 
sical phenomenon which we discuss at this stage for convenience, 
especially if it is not unreasonable to regard its occurrence in an 
athlete as an index of insufficient training. In other words the 
ideal athlete never knows what ‘‘ second-wind ’’ is, because he 
never loses his “‘ first-wind.”’ 

Exertion, as we have explained in Chapter II., entails great 
demands upon the respiratory and circulatory systems and train- 
ing establishes the co-ordination between the various parts of his 
body and between the increased producton of fatigue products and 
their elimination until the same exertion which was at first accom- 
panied by considerable distress and exhaustion is performed with 
perfect ease, an entire absence of suffering, and in far shorter time. 

In every human being the rapid alterations consequent upon 
violent exertion necessarily induce a temporary feeling of discom- 
fort which will increase to an unbearable extent in the wholly un- 
trained. The trained person is accustomed to expect a readjust- 
ment which terminates this discomfort and the term “‘ second- 
wind ”’ has been popularly accepted because the chief improvement 
in sensation is referable to the removal of difficulty in breathing. 

The better a man is trained, the sooner does his body learn 
to adapt itself to the rapid change in conditions, the sooner do the 
heart, lungs and muscles settle down to the most perfect co-opera- 
tion. So rapidly and insidiously does this adjustion occur that 
““second-wind ”’ is hardly applicable in the case of the perfectly 
trained man. 

‘“ A Bap Time.’’—This is another popular expression with 
athletes, but it is a phenomenon less easily explained than the pre- 
ceding. It is used in two distinct connections. First, the feeling 
of distress experienced by a runner at some particular stage of a 
race which may be more or less disabling but which he knows from 
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experience will not prevent his continuing and will probably dis- 
appear if he has the determination to “ stick it.’ This determina- 
tion he cultivates from a past experience of what is likely to occur. 

To a certain extent the experienced athlete encountering “a 
bad time,”’ is able to take it easy, not so much by a great reduc- 
tion as by an alteration in the mode of effort. For example, 
shortening the stride and simultaneously increasing the rate of 
striding leads to but little actual loss of pace but a considerable 
gain in comfort. For the same reason a bad time may be induced - 
by the deliberate or unconscious imitation of a long-striding oppo- 
nent; a disproportionate fatigue is produced which will wear off 
as soon as the normal stride is resumed. 

For the sake of emphasis, we must repeat that the bad time 
here referred to is quite different from the exhaustion which natur- 
ally occurs towards the end of a hard race when an athlete has 
learned to utilise the whole of his available energy. 

The term ‘‘ a bad time ”’ is employed in a different connection 
to describe the comparatively sudden break down encountered 
during some long-distance feat, familiar examples of which are a 
London to Brighton walk, a twenty-four hours’ cycle race, or a 
Channel swim. At some period or other of the feat, variable in 
the case of different men but on the whole remarkably constant 
for each, there occurs a sudden change in the physical capacity. 
Experienced trainers expect this occurrence and are on the look out 
for it, well knowing that if by threats, promises, abuse, coaxing 
or such material encouragement as champagne, they can persuade 
their man not to stop, ultimate recovery will occur and often the 
disappearance of symptoms will be as sudden as their onset. There 
is very little doubt that the nervous system plays a leading part 
in the production of both forms of ‘‘ a bad time,’’ whether the 
condition is due to poisoning by the accumulated products of 
fatigue or to some other reason. _ It is easier to explain the first 
variety as due to a temporary upset of co-ordination which may be 
restored by a special effort, but the other is more puzzling. Some 
observers have referred to it as an acute form of staleness on the 
principle that the causation is identical, as mental fatigue is in 
both induced by the monotony of a long continued repetition of 
similar muscular acts. But the analogy breaks down when one 
remembers that the cure for staleness is rest and change, which are 
quite impossible in the case of the sufferer of ‘‘ a bad time,”’ and it 
must be admitted that no really satisfactory explanation is forth- 
coming for this well recognized phenomenon. 

STIFFNESS.—An understanding of the physiological principles 
of exercise which we have already described will have prepared the 
reader for an explanation of the occurrence of stiffness. This 
painful sensation is associated with exercise and it arises from an 
accumulation in the muscles of the products of their contraction, 
the nature of which we need not describe. These are produced 
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more rapidly than the circulation is able to disperse them, and clog, 
so to speak, the tissues at the site of production and cause a mild 
form of inflammation. We have seen that training which em- 
bodies exercise leads to an mprovement in circulation; it is easy 
to understand, therefore, that the fatigue products are carried away 
more rapidly and efficiently. Training, further, as we have seen, 
probably results in the formation of anti-bodies which neutralise 


SCHOOLBOYS STARTING. 
Imperfections are very obvious, and the want of education in the correct method 
leads to a loss of several yards at the start. 


the poisons. In both ways, therefore, training enables an amount 
of exercise to be accomplished which would lead to an almost un- 
bearable degree of stiffness if undertaken before training is begun 
or if imperfectly carried out. In a proper system of gradual train- 
ing, therefore, stiffness does not occur. 

But when it occurs our comprehension of its production en- 
ables us to prescribe a cure. Exercise will dissipate stiffness, but 
if the subject is too crippled with his disabilty to exert himself this 
method is impracticable. A hot bath dilates the superficial blood 
vessels and so improves the local circulation and this, if combined 
with massage, both increases the blood supply and mechanically 
assists the circulation. 

It is not easy scientifically to separate stiffness from strain, 
which is a sort of aggravated stiffness generally in a comparatively 
restricted area, say one muscle or a small group of muscles and 
which tends to persist in spite of treatment. It is possible that 
some actual lesion of a relatively insignificant degree results, such 
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as rupture of the thin membrane between the muscle bundles, and 
that only time can bring about restoration and regeneration The 
athlete is always left in considerable doubt whether rest is the best 
treatment to adopt or whether he should persevere in spite of his 
discomfort, for however unhappy his sensation may make him he 
finds that he is able to continue his exercise. In fact the mental 
anxiety that results from the belief that his disability may be a 
serious handicap is the worst feature. 

SPRAINS are more serious injuries. Their causation is usually 
an index to their true nature as they arise suddenly and definitely 
as the result of some particular effort and the sensation is instantly 
perceived. Such injuries are allied with definite rupture of muscle 
fibres or of their tendons, whether from their attachment to the 
bones or not, and indeed a sprain in many cases is only a mild 
degree of what can in other cases be identified as an unequivocal 
rupture—by the extravasation of blood which is in consequence 
produced. Sprains again have a particular interest in the difficulty 
always present of distinguishing them from actual fracture of 
bones, for the more recent development of radiology has brought 
to light the occurrence of fractures hitherto regarded as “‘sprains.”’ 
And it is in fact the apparent triviality of sprains which makes 
them so serious, for there is only too marked a tendency to disre- 
gard what is really a serious injury demanding rest. 

It is not easy to persuade an ambitious athlete to treat with 
becoming respect a disability which he is disposed to disregard. It 
is well for him if he realises that only complete rest can lead to 
recovery. In the case of a fracture (however small), rest is 
essential for the formation of new bone; in the case of ruptured 
muscle the injured part must be replaced by fibrous tissue and 
whilst this spot is always a source of annoyance for the rest of the 
athlete’s career, rest alone will enable the injured part to adapt its 
newly formed tissue in the best possible manner. A bad sprain or 
muscle rupture is far more serious in the duration of its effects than 
a fracture. Rest may entail complete immobilisation of the injured 
part by bandaging, strapping or fixing in plaster of Paris accord- 
ing to circumstances, 

Prevention is better than cure and undoubtedly prudence in 
training will go far to prevent sprains and muscle rupture. These 
accidents may be and are produced in hot weather, as the result of 
some sudden violent effort, e.g., jumping or sprinting, but cold 
weather undoubtedly plays an important roie. The careful athlete, 
no matter how well trained he may be, always subjects his limbs 
to vigorous massage before going out on the track and takes, as we 
have found occasion more than once already to advise, a compara- 
tively slow run before he attempts any fast work. 

MAssaGE.—We shall find it convenient at this point to deal 
more fully with the practice and utility of massage to which we 
have already alluded in our reference to stiffness. 
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The purpose of massage is to increase the blood supply to the 
part in question and this, in the case of the athlete about to proceed 
on the track, is in order to put his muscles in the best possible 
condition for violent contraction, and in the case of the athlete who 
has finished his day’s work, to enable the waste products to be 
removed with the greatest efficiency. And in the case of stiffness 
or strain its purpose is again to flush the affected part with an 
increased blood supply, which again acts as a subsidiary to rest 
when an injury has occurred. 


SPRINTERS OF ALL SIZES AND ACTIONS; 


Modification of style in some cases would lead to increased speed. 


Whenever possible an experienced masseur should be em- 
ployed, but as his services are not always available, we will give a 
few simple hints which will enable the inexperienced to take ad- 
vantage of their opportunities. 

The subject should always lie at full length in a position 
which is both comfortable to himself and gives easy access to the 
masseur, so that he can manipulate without inconvenience, and the 
subject’s muscles must be completely relaxed. In well appointed 
changing rooms, benches covered by a mattress are provided, but 
in their absence a table of suitable height will suffice if it is covered 
with several thicknesses of blankets; whilst in order that the 
abdominal and thigh muscles may be relaxed the head should be 
supported by a pillow. 
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The rubbing or stroking movements should always be from 
the extremities towards the heart, in order that the blood may be 
impelled in the veins in the direction in which it naturally flows. 
The vigour of the manipulations will depend upon the musculature 
of the subject, as a good masseur will gradually work deeper and 
deeper, in order that the more deeply situated muscles and vessels 
receive attention. Rubbing will be followed by kneading, which 
consists of a more thorough mechanical stimulation and by skilful 
(net painful) slapping which is another method of stimulating the 
superficial circulation. 

In the case of an injured part, tenderness demands much 
greater gentleness of manipulation, and it may be taken as a 
cardinal rule, that whether in the case of an injured or an healthy 
part, the production of pain is an index of want of skill. 

Massage is more easily effected when a lubricant is employed 
and olive oil is by far the best. Powders, however pleasant, are 
apt to clog the pores of the skin and are besides unsatisfactory 
when the skin is moist. 

As is very well known to everyone in athletic circles all sorts 
of oils and embrocations, liniments and emulsions are advocated 
and employed, and all sorts of miraculous virtues are claimed for 
them by their exploiters. Most of these pretensions are in a word 
nonsense. The sole virtue of massage resides in the rubbing, the 
lubricant is employed simply to assist in this process, and as for 
the properties of the lubricant itself, these can only reside in the 
action of turpentine and similar substances which they contain. 
Such substances are irritants and cause dilatation of the vessels of 
the skin, but as nothing penetrates to the subcutaneous tissues, the 
rea! seat of the stiffness is unrelieved save by the improvement in 
the deep circulation which the massage itself induces. 

Massage should not be applied when any skin disease is 
present, nor should flesh gloves be employed. The latter cannot 
be kept clean and may readily carry a skin disease from one person 
to another. 

We need make no further mention of serious injuries and their 
treatment, for even if a skilled masseur is employed, he should 
work under the direction of a doctor, more especially as the precise 
nature of the injury must be determined before treatment is under- 
taken. There is, however, one special form of injury to which re- 
ference may be made. Sometimes after a twist of the leg the knee 
will swell and the athlete is informed by ignorant “‘ trainers ’’ that 
this is ‘‘ water on the knee,’’ a condition inseparable from athletics 
and of no consequence. We would warn the novice that although 
such an injury is generally not serious, it is far from easy for any 
but the most experienced to distinguish it from a serious derange- 
ment of the joint, and in any case it calls for rest and appropriate 
treatment, neglect of which will probably cripple the athlete for 
the rest of his career on the track. 
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A word may at this stage be given to electrical treatment. 
Electricity is always identified in the lay mind with something 
occult, with miraculous properties as a panacea supplying strength 
and restoring function to diseased or injured parts by a kind of 
self-directed intelligence. 

From our point of view, electricity may be summarily dis- 
missed. It has a very limited application as an adjuvant to mas- 
sage in the case of injuries by causing contractions to muscles 
which cannot be normally exercised. 

The remarkable tonic effects so speciously promised by dis- 
pensers of electrical ‘‘ waves,’’ “‘ breezes,’’ and baths, are for the 
most part figments of the imagination. When any advantage 
results from their use it is from the suggestive effect embodied in 
the idea of the mysterious. We may in fact say definitely that so 
far as athletics are concerned, electricity is seldom used and much 
less seldom required. 

CARE OF THE FEET.—The disablement which arises from even 
a trivial injury to the feet is of serious importance to the runner. 
As we have already pointed out in the introductory chapter, any 
painful sensation during locomotion involves a greatly increased 
output of energy directed towards protecting the tender part and 
even if this occurs only unconsciously during a race the efficient 
working of the locomotory muscles is none the less being impaired. 

A very tender wound on the foot, however slight its appear- 
ance, will terminate temporarily any active exercise. So readily 
can such a disablement ensue that the greatest care should be 
taken of the feet throughout the whole of the training. 

The nails should be cut regularly. A properly fitting running 
shoe should, as we have stated, be tight and a long toe nail will by 
its projection cause the toe to be bent up, so that the skin will be 
rubbed off. Toe-nails should not, however, be cut too short, for a 
certain protection is afforded by their presence. 

Some runners are much troubled by the formation of hard 
skin and even corns on the soles of the feet so that running on the 
toes is exceedingly painful. This condition is due to intermittent 
pressure exerted on the skin between the ground and the bones of 
the foot. In some cases it results from an improperly fitting shoe 
and it will almost invariably be prevented if two or three pairs of 
shoes are utilised, as the slightly varying shape alters the points 
of pressure. After exercise, when the feet have been washed with 
soap and water, they must be thoroughly dried, especially between 
the toes. As precautionary measures to avoid abrasions and blis- 
ters, it is often recommended to harden the skin of the feet by rub- 
bing periodically with methylated spirit. A better procedure is to 
powder the feet with boracic acid before exercise and in the case of 
cross country running to rub soap lightly into the inside of the 
socks. 

When a blister has formed, the part should first be well 
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washed and then a clean needle be passed into the skin about a 
quarter of an inch from the margin of the blister. The contained 
fluid may then be pressed out without breaking the skin over the 
blister. 

Abrasions can be quickly healed if treated promptly, neglect 
leads to a deeper, more unhealthy and resistant sore. The part 
should be soaked in hot water for a quarter of an hour, carefully 
dried, and then dusted with boracic acid. A piece of lint should 
then be fixed over it with adhesive plaster to protect both from dirt 
and injury. 

The practice of putting sticking plaster on a wound not only 
retards recovery, but is positively dangerous. Even for a very 
superficial wound cleanliness and asepsis must be observed. 

Boi_ts.—This is a far commoner disability of the oarsman 
than of the runner. The absurd over-feeding often associated 
with the training for boat-racing is partly responsible for their 
production, and the method of avoidance is obvious. 
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~The Badminton 
Photographic Competition 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER. 


We offer each month a prize or prizes to the value of Six Guineas 
for the best original photographs sent in representing any subject of 
sporting interest. 

In view of the fact that this is our Christmas Number, however, 
we are this month specially increasing the value of the prizes offered 
to Ten Guineas. 

Photographs may be sent in on the following conditions :— 

i. That they have been taken by the sender. 
ii. That they have never been previously published. 


iii. That the competitor understands that the Proprietors of the 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which receive a prize, and the right to print any 
photograph sent in whether it receives a prize or not. 

The size of the prints and the number sent are matters left entirely 
to competitors, but each photograph must have attached to it the 
Coupon to be found in the advertisement columns. 

Competitors should note that silver prints or prints on smooth 
paper are best for reproduction. 

Photographs of Public School and University interest will be 
especially welcome. 

All entries for the Christmas competition must be in by the last 
day of December. Results of the Christmas Competition will be 
anrounced in the February issue. No photographs can be returned 
except under special circumstances. 

Entries from the Colonies and Abroad must reach us by the last 
day of the ensuing month. Thus entries for the Christmas Competi- 
tion must reach us not later than January 31st, and they will then be 
judged with the home entries for January. 

The Editor’s decision is final. 

In the event of two or more competitors sending in photographs 
of equal merit, the prize will be divided. 


RESULT OF OCTOBER COMPETITION. 


Entries for the October Competition were as a whole poorer in 
quality than those for September. Competitors should bear in mind 
the fact that action in a sporting photograph counts for much. Action 
is the essence of sport, while anything in the nature of a pose is its 
antithesis. Our prize is divided between Mr. H. L. Chadborn, 
Administrator’s Office, Windhuk, S.W.A.P.; Major Adolphe Abra- 
hams, Connaught Hospital, Aldershot; Surg. Lieut. F. C. Hunot, 
R.N., c/o Admiralty, Whitehall, S.W.; and Monsieur G. Romdenne, 
155, rue Américaine, Bruxelles, Belgium. 


Vol. 


START OF MILE AND A HALF RACE AT GYMKHANA HELD AT WINDHUK, 
S.W. AFRICAN PROTECTORATE, DURING PEACE CELEBRATIONS. 


Photograph by Mr. H. L. Chadborn, Administrator’s Office, Windhuk, S.W.A.P. 


CHAMPIONSHIPS, I919. SECOND LAP OF TEN MILE RACE. 
C. BLEWITT, THE WINNER, IS SECOND. 
Photograph by Major Adolphe Abrahams, Connaught Hospital, Aldershot. 
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RACING AT MILNERTON, CAPE TOWN, S, AFRICA. 
by Surg. Lieut. F. C. Hunot, R.N., c/o Admiralty, Whitehall, S.W. 


A FRACTIOUS MOUNT. 
Photograph by M. G. Romdenne, 155, Rue Ameéricaine, Brussels. 


Photograph 


RETURNING A HIGH ONE. 


Photograph by M. G. 
Romdenne, 155, Rue 
Ameéricaine, Brussels. 


AN IGUANA LIZARD 
KILLED AT JAFFA. 


GES 


These creatures can 

move at a surprising 

speed, and provide ex- 
citing chase. 


Photograph by Mr. G. 
Pear, Rockland House, 
Ware Road, Hertford. 
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The Enchantment of 
Woodcock 


BY 
A, T. JOHNSON. 


HERE are probably few all-round sportsmen who would not 

be ready to admit that the woodcock is the most fascinating 
and romantic object of the season’s shoot. A roving, mysterious 
and whimsical creature, with a remarkable faculty for evading 
what ought to have been a clean shot; an interesting and elusive 
bird-spirit which is never at a loss for some indulgence in the 
unexpected, the woodcock will ever be the most cherished trophy 
of the mixed bag. 

Whence he comes and whither he goes no man knows. We 
may think we may know where to find him on this day or that, 
and will often be disappointed. Yet he will be flushed where, 
according to all rules and precepts, no self-respecting woodcock 
would exist for an hour. Though a hemisphere is his home, he 
is the most homeless of fowls. He is oftimes also the most lonely, 
as some of us know too well. He is the embodiment of exaspera- 
tion to the anxious little spaniel puppy, who will often positively 
refuse to retrieve so uncanny a thing, and the old-fashioned sports- 
man has yet to live whose flagging energies are not stimulated 
into one more beat at the end of a long and weary day on the off- 
chance of putting up a ’cock. 

Notwithstanding the woodcock’s wayward spirit there are 
places, favourite feeding grounds, which under certain conditions 
of weather have a special attraction for the bird. Those deep and 
quiet glens where dead brown leaves lie unmoved by the north 
wind which wails through the tree-tops, and whose sombre hollies 
screen the oozy softness of the ground from the frost which falls 
like the hush of death when the wind grows still and the stars 
come out, these be the haunts of the woodcock. Here he will give 
you one of the most difficult of shots as he slips like a brown 
wraith between the trees, and here you will marvel as you have 
marvelled many a time before that that feeble flight, so feeble yet 
so strong, so singularly irregular and aimless, as if the bird had 
not made up its mind which way to go, should so frequently 
succeed in evading the charge. 

As often as not there will be but a single bird in one of these 
leafy corners. You may flush him every morning for a week and 
fail to drop him, fail perhaps even to get a shot. But he will 
return at night-fall so that you and he may rehearse the same 
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performance the following day. There may not, perhaps, be 
anything very noteworthy in that, but when you have at last 
bagged your bird you may go over the same ground the very next 
morning and rise another. This fellow, like the very ghost of his 
deceased brother, will tease you with the same tricks, mystify you 
with the same inconstancy of habit, and if he should fall it is more 
than likely that, weather conditions remaining the same, his place 
will be taken by yet another lonely spirit. Six woodcock did | 
once shoot in the course of a fortnight under such circumstances 
as I have described. They were all of them solitary and scarcely 
a day passed before the place vacated by the bird shot would be 
taken up by another. 

Standing near that particular spot four birds once appeared 
in the grey murk of snow that was driving down the valley. Like 
visionary creatures, bearing with them the secrets of the unknown, 
they fluttered just above the tree tops on noiseless, moth-like wings 
as if they would alight but dare not. Drifting hither and thither, 
hovering for a moment, hesitating, they would loom large as owls 
in the increasing density of the driving snow and vanish, only to 
reappear with the same furtive movements and restless anxiety. 
Somewhere on velvet wings they would doubtless sink to shelter 
and a supper of worms, but when morning broke upon a silent 
world of whiteness there was still only the one bird in the hollied 
glen and he got away by flying straight at my head to dip over a 
hedgerow just behind my back. 

Had we a profounder knowledge of meteorology—as it appeals 
to the woodcock—we might be able the more accurately to under- 
stand his elusive habits. We know that he generally feeds in 
darkness, or in twilight, and dozes all day, but there are times 
when, in hard weather for example, he never leaves his feeding 
grounds. We also know that, although he loves the black, leafy 
ooze of the wood bottoms which yields him worms in abundance, 
he prefers the breezy, gorse-clad slopes of the uplands for his day- 
time resting place, and here on mild days and wet one is the more 
likely to run across him. But what is it that governs his flights, 
why he is here to-day and gone to-morrow, why he should scorn 
what we consider ideal conditions and appear in numbers at a time 
and place where he is hardly expected at all are questions un- 
answered. 

Yet it is well that the ways of this fickle creature are so steeped 
in darkness, for is not the “‘ glorious uncertainty ’’ which the bird 
presents one of the primary factors in the maintenance of that 
glamour with which the woodcock as a game bird is invested ? 
Rough shooting would lose much of its charm, and the “ likely 
spoi for a ’cock ”’ its enchantment were we able to comprehend 
with a greater degree of accuracy the instincts of this fascinating 
fowl. But as it is we can only conjecture. We can set our 
““ springes to catch woodcocks,’’ as they did in Hamlet’s day; we 
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can argue until the ‘ wee sma’ hours’ about the problems which 
he offers—problems as deep regarding his habits in close time as 
are those which haunt us in the season. But the woodcock 
remains to a very great extent as it has ever been, a wisp of 
romance, and the most attractive object of the average day’s bag. 

Albeit, there are one or two suggestions which might be made 
regarding the peculiarities of the woodcock. In the first place 
the habits of all creatures which feed by night and sleep by day 
are. for excellent reasons but little understood. They might be 
likened unto the fishes which, since they occupy an element that is 
quite different from our own, pass much of their lives beyond our 
ken. Owls are extremely inconstant birds as regards their feed- 
ing hoyrs and places, and as they do not appear to be able to 
hunt in real darkness, are apparently guided to some extent by the 
light available when seeking their prey. The woodcock is prob- 
ably also a crepuscular diner, and the darkness of the nights, 
together with the nature and extent of the twilight, may decide 
not only the bird’s location, but help to explain why he will to-day 
rise up and be off before we are within gun-shot and to-morrow 
‘“sit tight ’’ until he is almost touched by the spaniel’s nose. 
For it is my belief that a well-fed bird will generally lie close, 
while it is the hungry, or the half-fed, which is as wild as a hawk. 

Then there is that peculiarly aimless flight in which the 
woodcock so often, but by no means always, indulges. Is it not 
possible that the big boot-button eyes of the bird, which are 
doubtless useful enough in a dim light, are ill-adapted for seeing 
by day? Thus, when you spring a woodcock from his dreams 
under holly or gorse, he will sometimes rise like a blinking owl 
into the glare of the low sun of a frosty morning and in dire 
confusion flap against the hazel branches like a thing dazed. He 
has no idea which course to take, and will not infrequently make 
direct for a beater’s head or blindly dash at a gun which is not 
prepared for such a reception. Yet the same bird, flushed when 
he is wide awake, and especially on a dull but keen wintry day, 
will set off with the unhesitating flight of the snipe and trv the 
marksmanship of the best. 
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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


No. LXXXIII. MR. J. B. LEIGH 
By THE EDITOR. 


OME forty years ago rich men who wanted to race had, a great 

many of them at least, one aspiration—to commit their Turf 
affairs to the extraordinarily astute guidance of ‘‘ the Captain.’’ His 
fame so far survives that though he has been dead for several years 
few readers of this page will need to be told that ‘‘ the Captain ’’ was 
Captain Machell, who understood the game in all its devious windings 
to an extent which it has been given to few to understand it. ‘‘ The 
Captain ’’ made mistakes at times. Dealing with horses, and incident- 
ally with jockeys, rendered this inevitable, for I think there was more 
than one occasion on which even ‘‘ the Captain,’’ with all his authority 
and acumen, was put into the cart. No one is always right, ‘‘ not 
even the youngest of us’’ as somebody once added to that dictum. 
I remember his prophecy one evening as I was going round the stables 
with him that Raconteur would be a greater horse than Isinglass, an 
idea which was hopelessly wide of the mark, though there was reason 
to expect wonders from a son of St. Simon and Plaisanterie who had 
shown that he could gallop. ‘* The Captain ’’ knew what it was to 
have bad weeks, to see apparent certainties inexplicably beaten. But if 
he expressed confidence in a horse it was a great deal more likely to 
wir than to lose, and so great was his fame that he had his pick of 
millionaires who were keen to join his stable. 

I am not aware that Mr. J. B. Leigh, known to a host of friends 
as ‘‘ Bunnie,’’ actually came into the millionaire category. He was, 
however, prepared to find the money requisite for all practical purposes, 
and his social popularity, great in those early days and since con- 
tinually increasing, rendered him a most welcome addition to the 
select little circle of Bedford Cottage. Prior to his connection with 
** the Captain’? Mr. Leigh had owned some jumpers, and moreover 
had ridden them at Hunt meetings and other unambitious fixtures. 
Some of these underwent their preparation in Mr. Arthur Yates’s 
stable, but Mr. Leigh never devoted himself strenuously to race riding. 
The first horse of note that he possessed was, however, a jumper, The 
Scot, a son of Blair Athol and Columba, who seems to have been extra- 
ordinarily cheap, for he only cost 600 guineas, at which price, after 
having carried the white, cherry hooped sleeves for a couple of seasons, 
he was sold to the Prince of Wales, his Royal Highness having taken 
a fancy to him. While carrying Mr. Leigh’s colours he won the Great 
Metropolitan Steeplechase at Croydon and the Great Sandown Steeple- 
chase in 1881, the Grand International ’Chase at Sandown the following 
Spring; the three stakes adding up to nearly £1,400. One notable 
incident in The Scot’s career is that he was ridden in a Liverpool by 
the famous flat race jockey Fred Webb. For a long time he had been 
keen for a mount in the greatest of ’chases, and his ambition was so 
far fulfilled that he got safely over the big fences. Another well-known 
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animal who ran for Mr. Leigh at this time was Hesper. This horse 
had been withdrawn from active service and sent to the stud, at which 
duty, however, it was not considered advisable to keep him. Mr. Leigh 
bought him in conjunction with Mr. Harry Hungerford, Hesper was 
put in training again, and with satisfactory results, for ridden by Mr. 
Arthur Coventry he won flat races at Croydon and Sandown in 1881, 
and a Welter Handicap the following Spring with Fred Archer in the 
saddle. 

When Mr. Leigh took to sport under Jockey Club Rules he gradu- 
ally abandoned jumping, though for some years after the days of The 
Scot and Hesper he occasionally won a race under what were then 
called Grand National Hunt Rules. From the Captain he had 
bought a son of Speculum and Queen Esther, called Goggles, the first 
animal to run for him on the flat. Goggles may be described as having 
been useful. It is a matter of some regret that terms defining the 
capacity of horses are not more clearly expressed and _ generally 
accepted. About once in a decade we find a “‘ great ’’ horse, a St. 
Simon, an Ormonde—I will not name others for the sake of avoiding 
controversy. It seems to me that ‘‘ good ”’ horses are very rare, if by 
the term we mean those who have almost invariably held their own in 
the classics and other of the principal races and who then retire to the 
stud with a practical certainty of attracting breeders. After the 
‘** good ’’ come the ‘‘ useful,’’ by which I always intend to imply 
horses who carry more or less heavy weights and win handicaps, some- 
times getting home in weight-for-age races with penalties. ‘‘ Mod- 
erate ’’ horses follow, and gradually merge into bad ones; that at least 
is how many of us understand the phraseology. 

In Mr. Leigh’s second year of flat racing, 1882, he was lucky 
enough to have what we may call without dispute a good two-year-old : 
Rookery, a daughter of Hampton and Hippodrome, a great fine mare 
as I well recollect. She did good service, winning the Hyde Park 
Plate at the Epsom Spring Meetings, a Breeders’ Plate at the Second 
Spring, running second to Adriana for the New Stakes at Ascot—in 
which, by the way, a colt called Sarchedon was third—resuming her 
successes in the Windsor Castle Stakes, winning also the Great Mid- 
land Foal Plate at Birmingham, the International Two-Year-Old Plate 
at Kempton Park, and a Triennial at the Newmarket First October. 

One of her failures was in the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes 
at Sandown, a race I have special reason to remember, for though I 
had been a regular follower of Rookery, having a great admiration for 
her and respect for fancied occupants of the Captain’s stable, I 
hac switched off my allegiance for the Sandown race to William Day’s 
Captive Queen. At that period I was the proud possessor of a share 
in a horse at Cholderton, a stable companion of William Day’s daughter 
of Scottish Chief and Hilda. She had been so well tried that her 
trainer-owner had convinced himself Rookery could not give her 9g lb., 
and he was right, Tom Cannon on. Captive Queen beating Mr. Leigh’s 
filly, Archer up, by a neck. Unfortunately Rookery did not train on. 
Her half-dozen two-year-old wins were never supplemented. She had 
not entirely lost her form, that is to say she ran into places on several 
occasions, but never won another race, and came to a somewhat tragic 
end. After she had been sent to the paddocks she was being led out 
through a gate, the man in charge having another mare in his other 
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hand. Rookery shied at a puddle, so violently that she dashed herself 
into a spike which was sticking out of the gate and never recovered 
from the injury. 

Goggles continued until he was seven years old, having been 
acquired by Mr. Leigh at the age of three. There is not much to be 
said of Fantail, who won a number of races, Eloquence, Exning, An- 
drassy, Slyboots or Substantif, indeed it was not until 1890 that the 
subject of this sketch got hold of a colt of high promise in The Deem- 
ster, a son of Rookery by Arbitrator, who led off by doing what famous 


LINGFIELD PARK STANDS. 


horses have done before and_= since, winning the Coventry 
Stakes at Ascot. He, however, proved a_ disappointment, 
except indeed that as a three-year-old he was second for the 
valuable Prince of Wales’ Stakes at the Leicester Summer 
Meeting, a _ position which yielded £600; but meanwhile he 
had a smart filly to console himself with in Flyaway, half sister 
to The Deemster by Galopin. The Leicester executive offered hand- 
some prizes at this time, and the Portland Stakes, which Flyaway won 
at the Spring Meeting, was worth £2,550. For the Coventry she was 
second, as also for the Fulbourne and for the Richmond Stakes at 
Goodwood, but she won the July Stakes and the Kempton Park Inter- 
national Breeders’ Two-Year-Old Stakes, her earnings for the season 
amounting to some £5,454. As often as not brilliant two-year-old 
fillies completely lose their form and Flyaway was an example. The 
best she ever did afterwards was to earn £20 by running second for 
the Marine Plate at Brighton. 
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A moderate horse who did fairly good service was Veau d’Or, 
bought by Mr. Leigh from the good sportsman who incidentally started 
this Magazine, my great friend Colonel Harry McCalmont. The 
racing contributor to Truth, a very violent person who was in the habit 
of abusing everybody—he used indeed to be known as ‘‘ the angry 
gertleman who writes for Mr. Labouchere’s paper ’’—thought it 
necessary to give Harry McCalmont advice about the management of 
his Turf affairs, advice which was altogether unnecessary, Harry 
McCalmont being singularly well qualified to take care of himself. 
‘“ The angry gentleman,’’ however, likened him to a gilded calf,”’ 
which amused Harry so much that, wanting a name for his son of 
Trappist and Christmas Fare, he called him Veau d’Or. For Mr. 
Leigh he won races at Brighton, Hurst Park, Lewes on three occasions, 
Goodwood, and at the ever-to-be-lamented Stockbridge meeting. And 
I remember that Harry McCalmont was quite as pleased at Mr. Leigh’s 
successes as he would have been had the colt carried his own light blue 
and scarlet halved. 

Peing in the Captain’s stable meant having a share in various 
good things. Elzevir, who won the Hunt Cup of 1883, was one of 
them, indeed the Captain was particularly dangerous in the matter of 
Hunt Cups. In the Spring of 1888 he one day told Mr. Leigh that he 
hai better back Shillelagh for this Ascot handicap, the remark being 
made so casually, however, as it seemed, that no attention was raid 
to it. A day or two before the race the Captain asked his friend if he 
had backed the colt, to be told that he had net done so. ‘‘ If you 
don’t have a monkey on him | will never speak to you again,’’ the 
Captain said, and in the circumstances there was nothing for it but to 
invest the money. The price obtained was 100 to 8, which meant a 
very comfortable win. 

I began by saying that there were times when these good things 
did not come off. One year—it was 1884—the Captain's party were 
having a very bad Ascot. Everything had gone wrong, and on the 
Thursday night gloom pervaded the establishment. ‘*‘ Never mind,’’ 
the Captain suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ there’s Energy in the Wokingham 
to-morrow !’’ This sounded cheerful and encouraging, moreover it 
came off, for Energy duly won from the Duke of Richmond, a re?-hot 
6 to 5 favourite. 

In the early ’nineties Mr. Leigh struck rather a vein of bad luck, 
relieved in 1896 by the appearance of Flying Colours, a home-bred 
filly by Prism, the dam Flyaway. She came out at Kempton Park, 
in formicvable company, however, the finish being between Eager and 
Chelandry, and a few days later she finished second to Eager in the 
Bedford Two-Year-Old Plate at the Newmarket Second Spring. She 
was in fact at the beginning of her career alwavs asked to do rather 
more than she could manage. Chelandry beat her at Epsom, Eager 
again had three parts of a length the better of her in a Triennial at 
Ascot, and Diabolo beat her a neck at Lingfield for the Great Foal 
Plate; after which she was able to assert herself, for she won the 
Kempton Park International Breeders’ Two-Year-Old Stakes, the 
Champion Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Derby from a big field, and the 
Orleans Nursery at Sandown, with the result that she had 8 st. 10 lb. 
in the Free Handicap, which was more than she could carry. 
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As was the case with her dam, Flying Colours was little good as 
a three-year-old, and it was not till three years later, in 1899, that 
Mr Leigh found anything out of the common, this being Stealaway, 
a son of Flyaway by Morion. He made his first appearance at Ascot 
in the Coventry Stakes, another also out for the first time in that race 
being the Prince’s Diamond Jubilee, who started favourite at 6 to 5 
but could get no nearer than fourth to Democrat. Stealaway was not 


A PORTION OF THE GARDEN AT MR. LEIGH’S RESIDENCE. 


long in making his way to the front, however, winning the £1,000 
British Dominion Two-Year-Old race at Sandown a few days after 
the Ascot meeting, but his penalty stopped him in the Great Foal Plate 
at Lingfield, and he could do no more that season. As a three-year- 
old he won the Autumn Handicap at the Second October Meeting and 
came within a neck of winning the Lowther Stakes, but it was as a 
four-year-old that he proved remunerative. The Captain had set him 
down as a probable Hunt Cup winner, and was once more right. 
Stealaway was let in as a four-year-old with no more than 6 st. 7 lb., 
and it is no wonder that he should have started favourite. 
Ridden by J. Childs, he had little to spare, however, only 
just getting home from Spectrum, ridden by Lester Reiff, 
Forfarshire third with Maher on his back, in front of The 
Raft, ridden by Kempton Cannon, the beaten division including 
Sornatura, Caiman, Australian Star, Mount Prospect, Harrow and 
Sibola amongst others. One never knows one’s luck! Prior to the 
Hunt Cup Stealaway’s only outing had been in the Jubilee, where he 
had 7 st. and was ridden by W. Lane. In the course of the race, for 
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which he was very little fancied, he had been as nearly as possible 
knocked down by Santoi, who won. If Stealaway had avoided this 
mishap he could not have been beaten far, for as it was in spite of 
having been knocked out of his stride he was fifth. Greater promi- 
nence would have meant heavier weight at Ascot, with the result that 
he would not have won the Hunt Cup, for which he had been backed 
freely. 

Of late years Mr. Leigh has not been conspicuous as an owner, 
indeed there have been several seasons when he has only run one or 
two of his home-bred horses and those without success. Clairvoyante 
did him service and is continuing it in the paddocks. Some time since 
he had the curiosity to find out exactly what he had won in stakes 
under Jockey Club Rules, and it appears that the total amounts to 
£38,304 5s. 4d., varying from £30 in 1918, the result of a humble 
second gained by Morning Star—whom he afterwards sold—to 
£7,705 tos. won in 1891, when Flyaway was to the fore. This means 
that wins can have gone 4 very little’ way towards balancing expenses, 
apart of course from betting accounts, and as we have seen from the 
Shillelagh anecdote, these were at times of a_ highly gratifying 
description. 

Mr. Leigh is best known at the present time as the leading spirit 
of Lingfield. When this now popular meeting was originally started 
some of those connected with it were not the sort of people who could 
well have steered it on the road to success. Mr. Leigh threw himself 
into the breach at a critical moment, and after no small struggle not 
only turned the corner but made the venture prosperous. As a matter 
of course the prosperity was stopped by the war, but racegoers have a 
decided fondness for this picturesque and well-managed course. The 
late Mr. Fowler was an admirable controller, and Mr. F. W. Wilmot, 
who succeeded him, is emphatically the right man in the right place. 
Mr. Leigh himself, a Steward of the Meeting, does a great deal of 
useful work and his cheery presence helps towards the popularity of 
what poor Fowler christened ‘‘ Lovely Lingfield.’’ 


An Appeal to Sportsmen 


Once again, as the Christmas Season comes round, we 
wish to remind our readers of the important work for destitute 
and uncared-for children which is being daily done by Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes. The activities of this Institution are too 
well known to need repetition here, but we would wish to 
emphasise the constant necessity for funds which such activities 
entail, and to appeal to all Sportsmen to do what they can to 
support a worthy cause. 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM, 
SALMO IRRITANS. 


This excellent name was theught cut by John Bicker- 
dyke for that particular class of salmon which, so to speak, 
‘“niggles ’’ at one’s fly, giving it a tweak or a pluck instead of an 
honest pull, and going off scatheless. Since I last addressed readers 
of the Magazine, I have had some experience of this tantalising 
creature, though mostly when using something other than the fly, for 
circumstances were very unfavourable for fly-fishing during the whole 
of my sojourn by an autumn river in the North. Indeed they were as 
nearly hopeless for any kind of fishing as they well could be. The 
drought had lasted since the early summer, and naturally the bed of the 
rive: was foul with cenfervae and other accumulaticns, while the fish 
which had managed to get uv from the tical water into scme of the 
' lower pools were naturally very sulky and disinclined to take. The 
best chance was offered by the use of shrimp or prawn, and careful 
fishing did give anglers a salmon now and then. Personally I secured 
two, both with shrimp, and had to do with a few others of the irritans 
type. I had occasion once more to marvel at the deft way in which so 
big a fish as a salmon will nip a piece out of a little thing like a shrimp 
without coming into contact with the hook or hooks. Sometimes, 
indeed, it will perform this trick with a prawn which is really heavily 
armed, having as many as four triangles disposed about it. You would 
say that there was no room for any assault to be made on a prawn so 
mounted without a hook-point or so being encountered, but the fact 
remains that a salmon will succeed in performing what looks like an 
impossibility. How it does it is more than I can say. 

With a shrimp guarded only by a single hook or possibly a small 
double or triangle, it is easier to understand how a quick nip might 
have the effect of damaging the bait without endangering the salmon, 
but it is curious how often the damage is done to the head of the 
shrimp, where the hook is generally placed. 1 had several experiences 
of this half-hearted sort of bite and in each case the head of the shrimp 
was the part that suffered. When the fish are at all in the humour 
a bite of that kind is not altogether a matter for grief; you stand a 
very good chance of hooking your salmon at the next trial with a fresh 
shrimp. But when they are out of humour and you feel no more of 
them, the abortive bite is magnified almost to the dimensions of a 
disaster. Anyhow, after many years of salmon-fishing in which I have 
seldom had results commensurate with the earnestness of my efforts 
and the eagerness of my hopes, I have come to look upon every 
approach on the salmon’s part as an important event, and if it has no 
result beyond tantalisation I am always a sad man. 


THE ANGLER’S PROBLEM. 


Salmo irritans offers to the angler much the same _pro- 
blem and causes for thought as does what we call the short- 
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rising trout. Is it, in fact, pcssible to do anything to remedy 
the situation, by quicker striking, more careful handling of the rod, 
or any other proceeding? I think that the hooks devised by John 
Bickerdyke with extra long shanks have been found effective in some 
circumstances, probably in fast streams where short-rising may be 
partly due to actual mis-timing by the fish, but as a general rule | am 
bound to say that I have little hope of mending matters either in salmon 
or trout fishing by striking more promptly or modifying the tackle. 
What it amounts to is that if a fish, either salmon or trout, really 
means business the angler ought not to miss hooking it. He may lose 
it when hooked through some mischance, but he does get a fair hold, 
at any rate for an appreciable time. 

TANTALISATION. 

As so often happens in this  ill-regulated world the rain 
for which everyone was sighing began just when it would do 
more harm than good. With only a week of the season to run there 
was no time for a flood of the required size to rise, do its work, and 
then clear again for fishing. As a matter of fact the river, when once 
it had thickened, remained dirty till the end of the month, and was for 
the first time in order the day after the fishing was over. I stayed in 
the district for a few days more, and had the saddening experience 
of seeing a grand fishing water on each of them; when once the big 
dirty flood had gone the subsequent rain raised the level, it is true, 
but did not render the river unfishable. A tinge of clear porter is not 
a thing for complaint after a long drought, always provided that one 
can fish. If one cannot fish, it becomes an added sorrow. A friend 
to whom I have described my woes tells me that salmon fishers, like 
gamblers, deserve all the trouble that comes to them. I am not sure 
that there is not something in this. The pastime certainly makes large 
demands on the goodwill of Chance, and she is a very fickle goddess. 


BULL TROUT. 


There were many of these annoying fish in the river. One 
could see them lying about in the shallow flats, looking in many 
cases like enormous brown trout waiting for a hatch of fly. But they 
were shyness itself if one tried to throw a fly to them. No matter how 
lightly it fell it caused an immediate panic, and waves in all directions 
showed what was happening. Several times I tried fishing with a 
small silver-bodied fly and fine gut in the dusk on the shallow tail of a 
pool, to which these big sea trout often drop back as the light fails, 
but I never got a rise. Possibly it was too late in the year for evening 
fishing, and possibly the water was too low. Anyhow my previous 
impressions of the difficulty of catching bull trout were fully confirmed. 
They will take, not freely, but enough to make fishing worth while, 
in a big water when they are running, and I expect they would take at 
night in a lower water when the weather is still pretty warm. Possibly 
also they might take a worm in thick water. But on the whole they 
are much more unresponsive than salmon, and are really of very little 
use to the ordinary angler who has to take his opportunities as they 
come. If one lived on the river and could fish only in likely conditions 
it might be possible to do fairly well with them. The casual visitor in 
time of drought has little prospect of catching any at all. It is a great 
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pity that they are so dour, because they are very strong fish and reach 
a great size. I fancy that a 30-pounder would be a possibility, while 
specimens from 10 lb. to 15 lb. are common. If they would only take 
as well as the smaller sea trout of other districts they would be esteemed 
quite as much as salmon. 


FLOUNDERS. 


One day after the salmon fishing was over I took out a 
trout rod and a tin of worms, and had a few hours with the 
flounders which abounded in the tidal water. I had not fished for 
flounders for many years, and it was surprising to realise how strongly 
they fight on light tackle. But I found them hard to hook. The 
trouble with your flounder is that he combines an inadequate mouth 
with a very persevering disposition. Give him time, and he will get 
both bait and hook into his innermost recesses, which involves a surgical 
operation when you have landed him. Give him less time, however, 
and he will not get more than a bit of the worm into his mouth, and 
then. you do not land him at all. I had great difficulty in adjusting 
the time to be allowed to the fishes’ biting capacity. So I missed a 
good many bites. After one or two surgical operations I decided that, 
on a bitterly cold day with icy rain coming at me on an east wind, it 
was better to miss fish than dissect them. For the same reason I did 
not experiment with different types of hook so fully as I should have 
wished, but I came to the conclusion that a Stewart or Pennell tackle 
might be better than a large single hook, as enabling quicker striking. 
My flounders were but small ones, from 4 lb. to 1 Ib., and it may be 
that bigger fish, such as are caught in the late autumn in the Thames 
estuary, would bite more satisfactorily. Dr. C. S. Patterson gives an 
attractive account of the fishing in his book, An Angler’s Year. There 
he found live shrimps the best bait, or, in the lack of them, boiled 
shrimps. But in water which is partly or wholly fresh at low tide the 
flounder seems to take a worm as well as anything. This fish has the 
merit of being uncommonly good to eat. I would not ask for a better 
disk than ? lb. flounders cooked on the same day on which they have 
beer caught. 


WADING SOCKS, BROGUES, ETC. 


One small feature of my holiday has impressed me as 
being unusual. I wore the same pair of woollen socks over 
my waders every day for nearly three weeks. No_ particular 
car: was taken of them, and they were wet practically the whole time. 
Besides the ordinary stress of wading they had to endure a good deal 
of walking, from hotel to river and from beat to beat. At the end of 
the time they were washed out and dried and now they seem as sound 
and good as ever they were. Never before have I had a pair of wading 
socks which would not have needed darning after three weeks’ con- 
tinuous use. These socks were a present from a relative who found 
himself abundantly supplied on demobilisation. They are home-knitted, 
rather loose in texture, and made of the finest grey wool. I am told 
that one of the secrets in regard to woollen socks and stockings is to 
have them properly washed by expert and careful hands before they 
are used at all. Afterwards they will show much less tendency either 
to shrink or wear into holes. It may be useful to other anglers to know 
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this. It certainly would not have occurred to me, and I should have 
reposed confidence in new goods on account of their very newness. 
It seems, however, that a first washing before use greatly improves 
thei: resisting qualities. The principles to be observed in this are, I 
have it on good authority, as follows: First, wash in water of not more 
than 104 Fahr.; next, rinse very thoroughly in lukewarm water; lastly, 
dry quickly. My socks were treated like this and I can testify to the 
good results. Sound socks make a considerable difference to the life 
of waders, since they protect the feet from wearing thin against the 
brogues. 

Brogues are apt to shrink and get very hard, and there are few 
things more painful than walking in them when they are in that state. 
After they have been put away for some time it is well to soak them 
before they are put on. But it would be better to have rough trees 
for them to keep them more or less in shape. The only objection to 
that is the question of weight—trees are heavy things to take about 
in one’s luggage, especially as the 1oo lb. rule seems to be still in 
operation on the railways. But possibly by next salmon season there 
will have been a relaxation in that matter. What happens to brogues 
happens also, in a lesser degree, to waders. They too tend to get hard 
and uncomfortable when they have been put away for some time. But 
they can be softened by the simple process of hanging them in a warm 
room for a few hours. They should be within the sphere of influence 
of the fire, though not, of course, too close to it. 


FISHERY REORGANISATION. 


The announcement by Sir A. Griffith Boscawen in the 
House of Commons not long ago that the status of the 
Fishery Branch of the Board of Agriculture has been improved will 
have been welcomed in many directions. The Fisheries Department 
has been placed under the direct control of the Parliamentary Secretary, 
who will act as Deputy Minister of Fisheries, while the officer in charge 
has been promoted to the rank of Principal Assistant Secretary, with 
the title of Fisheries Secretary. Mr. H. G. Maurice, who occupies this 
position, has earned the esteem and confidence of all those who are 
interested in fisheries, and he may be trusted to use what are in effect 
considerably extended powers and influence to the best advantage of 
the interests in his charge. It may be hoped that this satisfactory if 
belated recognition of the importance of the fishery work entrusted to 
the Board of Agriculture will be followed in due course by expansion 
and development. The needs of the fisheries are pressing, but it is 
something that a beginning has been made. 


IN WINTER. 


The angler’s doings for the next three months are liable 
to be restricted by conditions. Frost, snow, floods—any or all 
of these may interfere with fishing. For my part I like a green winter 
so far as fishing is concerned, and the warmer it is the better, not only 
for comfort, but also, I think, for catching fish. Hard weather does 
not, in my experience, make for good sport, though some men seem 
to approve of it. There are many accounts of pike-fishing in ice-bound 
lakes which suggest reasons for that approval. I have only once made 
a serious effort to emulate the feats recorded. That was, I think, in 
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December or early January. I found the lake I wanted to fish prac- 
tically frozen over, and had to break up a patch of ice in one corner 
before I could fish, after which I tried a live-bait on float tackle in the 
twenty yards or so which I had cleared. The result was a single run 
from a little fish of not more than 2 lb. which had to be returned. It 
was not wholly satisfying. 

When the weather is reasonably mild winter fishing can be very 
pleasant. It is most enjoyable spinning over a mile or two of river 
on a day which does not cause the hands to become numbed, and even 
if the fingers do suffer from contact with the wet line or fragments of 
weed which have to be removed from the hooks, the capture of a fish 
now and then has a wonderfully warming effect. It shows that bodily 
discomfort must depend to some extent on one’s state of mind. A little 
success is good alike for mind and body. More sedentary forms of 
fishing have their attraction, too, if it is not really cold, and when one 
finds the roach biting the brisk sport dispels all feeling of chilliness. 
One can wear thicker clothing for this business than for more active 
work, and that of course helps. For a whole day’s fishing it is advis- 
able to take some hot liquid, such as soup or coffee, in a vacuum flask. 
It has a very stimulating effect as a part of one’s lunch. 


A CHRISTMAS DISH. 


A good pike of 7 Ibs. or so makes an _ excellent Christ- 
mas dish if one has the fortune to catch it at the right time. 
Baked and stuffed it is not only savoury, but also sustaining. Other 
competitors for a place on the dinner table might be perch or grayling, 
which are both at their best in December. On the Continent the carp 
has long been esteemed as Christmas fare, but then there is a regular 
market for these fish, and they are kept in special ponds from which 
they can be taken as required. No doubt our ancestors had a similar 
system in this country in the days when a fish stew was a feature of 
every riverside estate. But nowadays we have little chance of eating 
carp in winter, for they are not to be caught then by ordinary angling. 
Whether they would be better food in the cold months than they are in 
summer I know not. It is to be hoped that they would be, for of all 
freshwater fish they have seemed to me the worst in flavour. In fact I 
never could manage more than a mouthful or two, despite the fact that 
I can enjoy most of the other coarse fish when they are properly cooked. 
The carp seems to have the knack of getting the flavour of mud and 
weeds thoroughly distributed through its whole system. There may be 
ways of getting rid of that flavour—the popularity of the fish abroad 
shows that there must be—but we have either lost or never found the 
secret in England. It would be well worth while trying to master it, 
because the carp is about the easiest fish for purposes of intensive 
culture, and many small ponds in rural districts could be made to pro- 
duce an annual crop, which would form a useful supply of food. 
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September’s wine, quaffed to the lees, 
And there, in front of glowing grate, 


Dead beat thou stretchest at thine ease, 
With pleasant toil inebriate. 
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At first, half .closed, those clear brown eyes, 


Reflect a world of wonder-gleams ; 
Then suddenly, with deep-drawn sighs, 
They range the bosky dell of dreams. 


Smiling | mark thy heaving side, 

Thy twitching mouth, by rating stirred, 
The short sharp yaff—stern check defied, 
Afield you flush the small brown bird. 


Now silence reigns; crossed is the deep, 
The English turnip field quite gone ; 
Thou see’st in thy happy sleep 

A cabin by the shore of Conn. 


Forgot lean days and meagre fare, 
The earthen floor and noisome swine; 
You breathe again the mountain air, 
The freedom of the heather’s thine. 
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TO A YOUNG IRISH SETTER 


Sportswomen 


BY 
F. A. M. WEBSTER, 


Author of ‘‘ Success in Athletics,’’ &c., &&c. 


HIS year has been very remarkable for the great revival in 

athletics and the wonderfully good performances in the track 
and field events of men, but still more exceptional for the masterful 
manner in which women have asserted, and maintained, their 
claim to serious consideration in all fields of sport. 

Miss Somerville, the well-known author of the ‘‘ Experiences 
of an Irish R.M.,’’ and numerous other ladies have acted ably as 
M.F.H.; girls have played football, boxed, wrestled, and ridden 
trials for the training stables, but these are only the passing 
fancies of an unusual time and, as games, much too strenuously 
dangerous for the normal woman to follow indefinitely. 

Comparing the past with the present, one’s mind turns back 
to the early Victorian Era, when hunting, archery and croquet 
alone were recognized as permissible pastimes for women, and 
foliows up the gradual evolution which has led to the present par- 
ticipation in almost every branch of sport. 

For long enough Tennis and even Golf were taboo, while the 
cycling of the lady in the rational costume was viewed with horror, 
her advent and exit were sudden, and her life short-lived. It was 
at the girls’ schools that the real movement of emancipation com- 
menced with the introduction of such games as Cricket, Hockey, 
Basket Ball and Lacrosse. 
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Then came a period in which women commenced to accom- 
pany their men-folk on shooting and Alpine-climbing expeditions 
and, in almost every case, proved their hardihood, endurance and 
self-reliance in difficult circumstances. 

The next step forward included the promotion of swimming 
races and water polo matches, and then came the Olympic Games 
of London (1908), at which women were admitted to competition. 
Miss L. Newell, Miss Dodd, and Mrs. Hill Lowe secured for Great 
Britain the first three places in the Ladies’ National Round, 
Archery, while Mrs. H. W. Lamplough won the Ladies’ Singles, 
Lawn Tennis. At Stockholm, four years later, Mrs. Hannam 
won the Ladies’ Singles and partnered Dixon in the winning of 
the Mixed Doubles, with Miss Aitchison halving the honours 
for second place, with Roper Barrett and Mrs. Parton securing 
third medal in the Ladies’ Singles. Miss Fletcher was third in 
the Ladies’ Swimming, 100 metres free style, and the British 
Ladies’ Team took first place in the 400 Metres Team Race. 

After the Olympic Games there was no doubt about women’s 
future place in the world of sport, for they had done better than 
the men in 1912. 

With each fresh celebration of the International Festivals 
more events are included for women, and I do not think the time 
is far distant when they will have their own separate programme 
drawn up on lines similar to that arranged for the men. 


In the United States women’s records have been carefully 
preserved for years past, and although we have no “ official ”’ 
figures at present, I do not think, judging from personal obser- 
vation, that our own girls are one whit behind the Americans in 
merit of performance. 

The American records are as follows :— 


50 yds., run 6 1/5s., Miss Fanny James, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
May 7, 1904. Miss F. Crenshaw, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
May 11, 1912. Miss M. C. Morgan, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., April 26, 1913. 

75 yds., run 8 3/5s., Miss L. Haydock, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
April 26, 1913. 

100 yds., run 12s., Miss Marie Thornton, Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio, 
May 14, 1910. Miss M. C. Morgan, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
May 11, 1912. 

220 yds., run 30 3/5s., Miss Agnes Wood, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., May 17, 1903. 

40 yds. hurdle race, 7s., Miss Jeannette Hunter, Lake Erie College, Painesville, 
Ohio, May 14, 1912. 

60 yds. hurdle race, 9 4/5s., Miss Charlotte Straw, Lake Erie College, Paines- 
ville, Ohio, May 17, 1913. 

90 yds. hurdles, 14s., Miss Marie Thornton, Lake Erie College, Painesville, 
Ohio, May 14, 1910. 

100 yds. hurdle, 15 1/5s., Miss Selma Peterson, Lake Erie College, Painesville, 
Ohio, May 17, 1913. 

120 yds. low hurdle, 18s., Miss Virginia Branum, Lake Erie College, Paines- 
ville, Ohio, May 17, 1913. 

Running high jump, 4ft. 9ins., Miss Isabella Swain and Miss Miriam Heermans, 
Wells College, Aurora, N.Y., Mav 16, 1911. 

Running broad jump, 15ft. 3ins., Miss F. C. Crenshaw, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., May 11, 1912. 
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Standing broad jump, 8ft., 2ins., Miss Dorothy Cure, Randolph-Macon Women’s 
College, Lynchburg, Va., May 3, 1913. 

Putting 8lb. shot, 33ft. lin., Miss M. Young, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., 1907. 

Standing high jump, 4ft., Miss Ruth Spencer, Lake Erie College, Painesville, 
Ohio, May 15, 1911. 

Hop, step and jump, 31ft. lin., Miss G. Hinricks, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., May 11, 1912. 

Pole vault, 5ft. 8ins., Miss Ruth Spencer, Lake Frie College, Painesville, Ohio, 
May 15, 1911. 

Three standing jumps, 21ft. 103ins., Miss Mary F. Glass, National Park Sem- 
inary, Forest Glen, Ind., May 24, 1913. 

Against these we can compare Miss Barton’s L5secs. 100 yds., 
Miss Leahy’s high jump of rather better than 4ft., Miss Dora 
Roberts’ javelin throw of 112ft., and the 440 yards women’s relay 
race at the Inter-Service Championships won by the team of four 
(each running 110 yards) of the Women’s Royal Naval Service 
in 55 1/5secs. 

Up to a few years ago it was the custom when women took 
part in athletic sports to emphasise the humour of the spectacle by 
placing in their hands a skipping rope or an egg and spoon, but 
nowadays only perfectly straightforward competitions are con- 
sidered popular, and the advisability has been seriously considered 
at the Younger Universities of instituting Inter-’Varsity Cham- 
pionships for female students. This year the scheme was not 
found to be practicable, but already women students have their 
independent sports meetings at such seats of learning as Leeds 
and Liverpool, and have proved themselves to be wonderfully 


good short distance runners and expert exponents of high and 
long jumping. 
In Paris a meeting was held recently at which all the women 


wore “‘ shorts ’’ and spiked shoes, and, in hurdling particularly, 
showed the most finished stvle of negotiating the obstacles. 

It is in athletics, | think, that women will attain the greatest 
prominence, for they have a suppleness which is a great advantage 
to them; they seem, moreover, to acquire easily the most perfect 
body control in the mid-air evolutions and are capable of keying 
themselves up to a state of nervous tension to which the male 
athlete seldom attains. 

On this point of athletics it is interesting to note the effect 
of participation. Rapid movement being, of course, necessary, 
the action of the heart is stimulated and the blood freely oxygen- 
ated, and consequently the flesh attains firmness and a wonderful 
bloom. The chest is developed by such games as javelin and 
discus throwing, and the hollows of the neck and arms are quickly 
filled in and rounded into pleasing curves. The acts of running 
and jumping develop the lower limbs so that the arches of the 
feet are properly raised, springiness is added to the tread, and 
headaches become unknown because—the arches being well curved 
—the spine is not jarred when the foot is set down. But best of 
all is the subtle something of grace which is lent to the poise of 
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the head and the carriage of the body by participation in athletics. 

Apart from the bodily benefit, strenuous competition inevit- 
ably strengthens the will and gives self-reliance and determination 
to the keen sportswoman. 


It must not, however, be thought that the modern woman is 
confining her attention entirely to athletics—far from it. In East 
Africa I have met women big-game hunters who would face a 
charging lion or an infuriated elephant with the most admirable 
coolness, and who I would rather have had with me when I was 
up against a cornered beast than many men of my acquaintance. 
This year, too, women have competed at Bisley for the King’s 
Cup and have acquitted themselves creditably. 
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There has been some talk of a Ladies’ Polo Team to figure 
in international competition, but that project has not come to 
fruition yet, nor do | think it need be regarded as anything more 
than a hare-brained scheme of an advanced few. 

Against the advanced section we shall have to guard some- 
what carefully. I am quite willing to admit that many girls have 
proved themselves hardy and expert boxers and wrestlers and that 
some of the forwards in female football teams showed resource, 
skill and judgment which would have done credit to a professional 
player, but that does not alter the fact that such games are abso- 
lutely unsuited to women. 

In the first place the risk of bodily harm and permanent 
injury is far too great to be entertained, secondly, competition in 
the more brutal sports is bound to set an unpleasantly “‘ hard ”’ 
look upon the female features, and thirdly, the effect upon the 
mental outlook will be bad. 

Games in which the rough and tumble of personal contact is 
the essential feature are designed primarily to harden a man’s 
nature by making him impervious to pain and the dictates of 
sentiment; if practised by woman they will but serve to coarsen 
her mind to a dangerous degree. 

In this respect I think there is, and always will be, a distinct 
line of demarcation between men’s sports and women’s which is 
deiermined by the equation of personal contact. All those games 
which make keen the intellect and develop and beautify the body 
women may take part in fearlessly and enjoy thoroughly, but such 
pastimes as are capable of brutality or into which the element of 
sheer physical strength enters largely should be reserved for the 
amusement of the sterner sex alone. 

If the line of demarcation is clearly observed it is obvious 
that the greater part to be taken in sport by women in the future 
can be fraught with nothing but good and will go far towards 
building up the A.1. nation we are all so anxious to see. 

In America, where all the women are keen students and 
players of games, there is a free-and-easy intimacy between: the 
sexes which is very splendid; there is also a better understanding 
bred of the liking for the same forms of amusement. At every 
big baseball match or athletic meeting in the United States quite 
50 per cent. of the spectators are women who not only enjoy the 
amusement provided for them, but are also capable of appreciating 
the finer subtleties of play and competition and are therefore real 
companions for their own men-folk, and, what is more important 
still, knowledgeable friends to their own sons. 

Most of the games which women are beginning to play to-day 
were practised by the ancient Greeks, who fully appreciated their 
value as aids to beauty and to the better understanding between 
men and women. It is true that women were excluded from the 
Olympic Games by the Hellanodice, but they had their own 
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festival in the Games founded by Hippodamia to the honour of 
Hera. These games were held in the Stadium every fifth year 
under the auspices of sixteen matrons. The course was a sixth 
of a stade shorter than that traversed by the men, and the races 
three in number, according to age. The women ran with their 
hair loose and were clad in short tunics which left bare the right 
shoulder to the breast. 

It is interesting to note that the victors were crowned with 
wild olive and received a part of a heifer sacrificed to Hera. In 
the year of the inception of these Games, Chloris, the daughter 
of Amphion, was the principal victor. Before the sixteen matrons 
took office they performed the same ritual, made the same sacri- 
fices, and took the same oaths, after the sacrifice of a pig and 
lustrations of water at the fountain of Piera, as were required of 
the Hellanodicz. 

So great was the interest taken in sport by the women of 
ancient Greece that, upon the death of her husband, Pherenice 
continued the training of her son Pisidorus and finally accom- 
panied him to the Stadium disguised as an athlete. She was, 
however, discovered and brought before the Hellanodice, who 
condemned her to be taken across the River Alpheus to the 
mountain Typoeum and hurled over the precipice, a decision 
which was subsequently rescinded for the honour of the house of 
Damagetus, to which she belonged and which had brought forth 


many notable Olympic victors. 

The Olympic Games were revived many years ago by Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin, and now it seems that modern women are to 
emulate the performances of their sisters of ancient Greece. If 
they attain to one-half the stately beauty of the women of those 
far-off days, it will be well worth all the pains to which they will 
have been put. 
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Sea Trout in Brooks 


BY 


G. GARROW GREEN. 


Y the expression ‘‘ Brooks ’’ | mean those miniature rivers 

from two to six yards broad, and more especially such as 
meander at an easy gradient through a pastoral countryside. 
Brooks which flow directly into the sea or into tidal rivers whose 
rise at flood tides affects them also at some distance are sure to 
hold sea trout whose run up for spawning purposes varies some- 
what in different localities, but as a general rule may be said to 
commence with the month of July. With an inch of fresh water 
down the end of June will see them on the way, but July, August 
and September are the months during which they are to be chiefly 
looked for. Sea trout, known as Sewin in Wales, white trout in 
Ireland, and peal in the South of England, are a special prize 
not only for their delicacy at table, but for their appearance, size, 
and the splendid fight they set up. The late Hamish Stewart, 
who made their history and capture a life study, declares that no 
gamer fish swims, not even excepting Salar itself. Most anglers 
associate fishing for sea trout with rivers of volume; that they may 
also be taken in the little brooks has, I think, escaped the attention 
of many, yet is it no less true, and I hope to make the best mode 
of doing so clear in the following. With the advent of July if the 
brook be at low level up-coming fish mostly return with the ebb 
tides and hang about the mouth of the estuary waiting for a 
freshet. When one comes they ascend at once, travelling at about 
a mile an hour, and seldom resting much till they reach their 
redds. But should the spate run down quickly instead of making 
on up, many of them will remain in small shoals wherever there is 
a deeper pool than ordinary, and odd ones will stop in the deeper 
stickles. But apart from this common procedure, as July goes on, 
not a few sea trout coming up with spring tides and entering fresh 
water even at normal summer level will remain and seek out a 
convenient lodging-place close to the spring tide high-water mark. 
In most tidal brooks may be noticed a deadwater pool or one with 
a very sluggish current, rather deep, and of some width, usually 
near the tidal reach. Some of them would be covered by a spring 
tide. A place of this sort is sure to hold sea trout, and they will 
remain there and be joined by others pending a spate in the brook. 
At the same time, the worm or Devon fisher may have casual 
luck while trying the stickles for yellow trout during and after a 
small freshet. This, however, can never be reckoned upon, as it 
is impossible to locate sea trout in the rapid parts and they are 
seldom to be caught napping in daytime. It is to fishing in such 
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a pool as I have mentioned at and after dusk—roughly from 9 p.m. 
to midnight—that these remarks refer, and two lures are sufficient 
to mention, viz., flies and worms. These are about equally 
attractive, and taking care to be provided with both, the fisherman 
can turn from one to the other, or should he be successful, stick 
to the lure employed. Three patterns of fly are enough to name, 
silver doctor, dusty miller, and Jock Scott, especially the first, 
and they should be tied on Limerick hooks, No. 4. The casts, 
14 yards in length, are best made of fine salmon gut, popularly 
known as grilse gut, and only one fly should be fished. Even 
with the aid of dusk great caution is requisite, the angler squatting 
low and keeping as motionless as he is able. An occasional 
plunge on the surface will intimate the presence of his quarry, 
and induce painstaking. It is always admissible to prospect a 
pool of this sort by daylight to measure the safe casting distances 
in view of obstacles, to choose the best positions, and fix a place 
for using the net. Casting may be in any direction and the fly 
should be allowed to sink after alighting, then drawn rather 
slowly through the water with little jerks. Hooked fish are sure 
to make for snags, the roots of bushes, etc., and must be held 
for all the tackle is worth when so doing. The action of striking 
should rather be a quick tightening of the line than a sudden 
pluck. Where a fish is killed, give the place five minutes before 
re-commencing ; where there was one there will be more. I have 
advised light salmon gut since it would only lead to disaster using 
finer gear, and fresh run sea trout are not sufficiently educated 
to appreciate the difference. Fishing with worm is carried on 
under very similar conditions. The tackle, 4 ft. traces of the same 
gut with one round-bend hook, model perfect pattern No. 6, and 
one pellet of No. 4 shot pinched on 8 in. from the hook. The 
most killing worms are blackheads or the gray sort, both to be 
found in gardens or road sidings, about 3 in. long or so. To 
bait, insert the hook a little below the head of a worm and run it 
through to within 13 in. from the tail end. The hook must be 
entirely covered, and baits should be examined from time to time 
to see that they are in order and lively—a lifeless bait loses its 
attraction. If casting up, with a slight current, follow the bait 
downwards with the rod, or if there is no motion in the water 
move it down with a slight sink and draw movement. But casts 
can be made downstream, in which case hold the bait steady for 
awhile and then bring it slowly up with a jerking motion. Baits 
should be sunk a foot or so. The biting of sea trout is peculiar. 
There is not the sharp attack so often made by fario, rather a quiet 
draw down followed by a gentle nibbling, and plenty of time 
should be given, say eight or ten seconds before striking. Upon 
feeling a bite, ease off instantly, pushing the rod towards its direc- 
tion, and keep perfectly still, as any feeling of restraint would 
surely cause the fish to eject the bait. I should have recom- 
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mended Pennell two-hook worm tackle save for the eels which 
are the night worker’s béte noire. Their biting will be known by 
its hard jagging feel, and the sooner these unwelcome pests are 
yanked out and despatched with knife or scissors the better. A 
companion angler’s company is desirable on these expeditions, 
as it is weird sort of work and one’s nerves want to be in good 
order. The sport I have had in several brooks answering the 
foregoing description has on favourable occasions been well worth 
the trouble, sea trout of from 1 Ib. to 5 lbs. being grassed, the 
average about 1} lbs. 

Imagination can picture the dark pool in the shadowed vague- 
nes» of night, its surface broken by the plunges, rushes and leaps 
of these beautiful, active, silvery fish, the tense excitement of each 
struggle, and finally (with luck) the satisfaction of feeling the 
creel-strap tight on one’s shoulder as one lights a pipe and 
trudges homeward between the scented hedgerows. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S BOOKSHELF 


A Review oF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
FAIRY TALES. 

There are two kinds of fairy tales; the kind we tell to the children, 
and the kind we tell to the ‘‘ Horse Marines.’’ The former kind are in- 
separable from Christmas time, which is before all others the season 
for books, and one during which our thoughts turn instinctively to 
story-telling. Sitting round the fire with the children, we peer into the 
embers and weave a royal romance around the fairies which they espy 
therein. Or, perhaps, to a less childish youngster we recount in the 
fitful firelight the ghostly mystery of some haunted house. And then, 
when they have taken their laughter upstairs with them to bed, we 
chcose a volume from the bockshelf and settle down, with a contented 
smile and a hot whisky and lemon, to our own storybook. What time 
the Universal Provider, the Travelling Selfridge’s, glices swiftly over 
the crisp snow in his jangling sleigh, laden with books for young and 
old alike. He is a cunning old gentleman our friend Father Christ- 
mas, and were he not so entirely above suspicion we should be inclined 
to accuse him of travelling for the trade, working, presumably, on a 
commission basis. For he has already brought us_ several packages 
labelled ‘‘ Advance Copies for Review.’’ This brings us_ to 
the second and less reputable class of fairy tale, the ‘* Horse 
Marine ’’ variety. For in one of these packages which we 
found in our editorial stocking was a book styled ‘‘ Jungle Tales. of 
Tarzan ’’ (Edgar Rice Burroughs; Methuen: 6s. net). With such a 
title one might have thought that here were at least some interesting 
nature yarns; but such a surmise would have been entirely erroneous. 
Anything less natural, in fact, it is hard to conceive. These tales pur- 
port to tell the adventures of ‘‘ Tarzan of the Apes,”’ a semi-human 
creature born of aristocratic British parents but abandoned among the 
animals of the wild. Amazing is no epithet adequately to describe these 
stories; they pass all human understanding. But perhaps they were 
written for the Apes. Anyway, we fear they would strain the cre- 
dulity of even so unsuspecting a body of worthies as rumour reputes 
the ‘‘ Horse Marines ’’ to be. We presume these tales to be serious 
rather than burlesque in intent. Actually they would be nothing worse 
than absurd were it not that they hark continually on the physical 
aspects of animal affection, and as such are not even desirable as a 
present for the younger generation. We understand that these “ epi- 
sodes ’’ have appeared on the films. If so, it says nothing for the 
public that goes night after night to its local ‘‘ movies ” and steeps 
itself in such pernicious twaddle. 


SPORT IN THE AIR. 


Let us turn from this ridiculous flight of fancy to a fairer flight 
of something closely resembling fact. The first novel of the air, Over 
and Above (J. E. Gurdon; Collins: 7s. 6d. net) provides a good 
example of the true but remarkable fact that one can feel homesick— 
as it were—for something which in reality one dislikes. The war, for 
the fighters, was pretty ghastly on the whole; but much of it was great 
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fun—the good fellowship, the spirit of share-and-share-alike—and it 
is really for this part of the business, we suppose, that one feels at 
times such a strange longing. There is something haunting about this 
book of Mr. Gurdon’s which produced in us a sensation suspiciously 
like homesickness, and we think this is due to the way in which he has 
breathed the spirit of camaraderie—which was so marked a feature of 
life on active service, and the subsequent disappearance of which we 
can only deplore—into every page of his story. He traces the career 
of a young flying officer, rather more thoughtful than the average, 
throughout his training and his adventures over Hunland. The story 
is true to life, and the descriptions of fights in the air are among the 
best we have read, and should appeal alike to the uninitiated and to 
those who have themselves indulged in this sport and chased the wily 
Hun in and out of the clouds. 

Another publication equally interesting—but this time from the 
ornithological rather than the artistic point of view—is ‘‘ A Practical 
Handbook of British Birds.’’ (Part IV. Witherby: 4s. net per part). 
This is a work of serious importance which will be completed in eighteen 
parts. It is edited by H. F. Witherby, M.B.E., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U., 
and the authors of the various sections are all men whose names bear 
authority in the Bird world. It is precise and detailed down to the 
length of a beak, with well reproduced and accurate illustrations in 
colour. In fact it is a work which justifies its title: it is eminently 
practical. 


THE EMERALD ISLE. 


And now, to forget the war, let us turn to the lucky isle which 
flowed with milk and honey while England led a rationed existence. 
It is rather strange that Ireland, so discontented and unsettled, should 
yet be presented to us so often as a land of peace and happiness. We 
have a music-hall song about ‘‘ A Little Bit of Heaven,’ and a hundred 
and one sentimental ditties concerning ‘*‘ Old Oireland ’’ in which that 
enigmatical island and its ‘‘ colleens’’ are held up as examples of 
serenity. But very possibly they are right; for an Irishman is reputed 
to be happy only when he is having a row. Miss Conyers, at all events, 
has a delightful way of dealing with Ireland. It was the BapminTon 
MaGaziNE which, years ago, first introduced her to the public, and since 
ther she has charmed us all with many books, but with none more 
than with Tiranogue (Dorothea Conyers. Methuen: 7s. 6d. net). When 
Mrs. Conyers’ characters are indoors they are inclined to be a little 
‘* sloppy,’’ but once in the saddle and away with the hounds no more 
delightful people could exist. And Tiranogue and company are fre- 
quently afield; which, being interpreted, means that this book is well 
worth reading. 


A REAL GIFT BOOK. 


One of the most beautiful and best produced books which has 
come our way for some time is A Naturalist’s Sketch Book (Thorburn. 
Longman: £6 6s. net). As its price indicates it is an ambitious pro- 
duction, but it is abundantly worth the money. It contains plate upon 
plate of beautiful reproductions of Mr. Thorburn’s work in colour and 
in black and white, with slight but interesting letterpress accompany- 
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ing each subject. There is no doubt about the sketches; they are 
admirable. The artist has caught the very life of his subjects, and 
has depicted each beast or bird in its most characteristic pose. The 
line drawings are wonderfully dainty. ‘‘ A Pheasant’ Covert ’’— 
almost the last plate in the volume—is unsatisfactory, and comes as 
rather a jar after the lovely work before it. This one exception to the 
otherwise brilliant rule is no doubt due to the fact that here the artist 
is working on still life, whereas he is undoubtedly best with animate 
creatures. One of the chief attractions to our mind of these sketches 
is the manner in which Mr. Thorburn has left standing all his rough 
‘* trial ’’ efforts—a claw here, a tail there, and so on. Every sports- 
man and lover of nature should see to it that this volume stands in 
future on his bookshelf; and a copy given by him to a_ friend of 
similar tastes would make—-unusual occurrence !—a really appreciated 
Christmas gift. 


SLEIGHT-OF-HAND. 


Not every grown-up, by any means, delights in the conjuror’s 
art. He is for many a bore whom they have come to regard with a 
sigh of resignation as an inevitable adjunct to the Christmas season. 
But that is no reason why they should not enjoy a book by a conjuror 
all about himself, provided it is well written. ‘‘ Carlton,’’ of music- 
hall fame, has written a sketch of his life in ‘‘ Twenty Years of Spoof 
and Bluff ’’ (Herbert Jenkins: 1os. 6d. net), but he has unfortunately 
written it none too well. Nor are his anecdotes by any means all 
interesting. But there are some amusing and enjoyable things in the 
book which go a long way towards redeeming its defects. Remarkable 
indeed was ‘‘ Carlton’s ’’ rise to fame from the very depth of poverty.: 
He started his career as a telegraph boy, and claims to have been the 
originator of the cycle habit now prevalent among these gentlemen. 
But on leaving—under somewhat pressing  circumstances—His 
Majesty’s employ, he took to his career of ‘‘ spoof and bluff,’’ starting 
anyhow but auspiciously as a busker on Southend sands; and from 
this beginning he built up for himself a great reputation as a prestidi- 
gitateur. If you are prepared to overlook defects of style, to pardon 
a limited amount of conceit, and to skip a less limited amount of 
uninteresting pages, you will find a good deal of superficial amusement 
here for a winter’s evening, if only as an antidote to the actual per- 
formance of some exponent of the gentle art of conjuring who has lately 
inflicted himself and his ‘‘ patter’’ upon you at a party for the 
youngsters. How they love the conjuror; and how we hate him. And 
how incomplete would any Christmas be without him ! 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE BEGINNER AT BILLIARDS, by ‘‘ Cut Cavendish.’? Werner 
Laurie: 3s. 6d. net. 

BLooDstTock BREEDER’S REVIEW : October Supplement. British Blood- 
stock Agency: 2s. 6d. 

THe Huntine Diary, AND GUIDE FOR 1919-20 (Illustrated). E. Tautz 
and Sons. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE Law or TENNIS. Revised by Reginald F. Woods and P. A. Vaile. 
Thos. E. Wilson, New York. 


_ [Mention in this list does not necessarily preclude a book from 
being reviewed at some future date. | 
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To the Editor of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—Cock-fighting used to be considered one of the finest of 
sports, so perhaps you will think these snaps of Drakes fighting to be 
of interest. 

As you see, the third drake acted as referee, and the combatants 
appeared to follow laid-down rules—the referee occasionally separated 
them. At the beginning of a fight they waltzed slowly round each 
other waiting for an opening, beaks down, guarding their breasts; then 


FIGHTING 


DRAKES. 


BLACK GETS 
A GOOD HOLD. 


(Notice the 
Referee). 


HAMMER 
ANDI TONGS. 


THE WHITE HOPE WINS, 
(Referee off for assistance). 


Vol. LIII.—O 
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both would attempt to secure a good beakful of his adversary’s breast 
feathers and force him backwards. The most approved method of hold- 
ing appeared to be to get a half twist after the first hold. Both birds 
were very full of pluck, and after what appeared the cruellest punishment 
refused to give in, and allowed themselves to be pushed backwards for 
several yards until their necks seemed as though they would be dis- 
located. 
Yours, etc., 
Fursdon, Crown Hill, (Miss) FLorence E. Briccs. 
S. Devon. 
October 28th, 1919. 


P.S.—The white drake (the winner) was over 1 Ib. lighter than 
his opponent. 


WANDERER’'S SONG 


Let every man his true love sing, 

The burden’s never new ! 

He’ll hymn some maiden’s matchless grace, 
Her eyes of brown or blue. 

I’ve kissed a many, dark and fair, 

Yet still I’m fancy-free ; 

There’s only one love in my life— 

The wide, white road for me! 


The road that winds ’neath cherry trees 
Whose fruit’s more ripe and sweet 

Than are the lips of any maid 

I’ve ever chanced to meet. 

The road that’s edged with running brooks 
—Reflecting sunny skies— 

More limpid than the sweetest smile 

I’ve seen in woman’s eyes. 


Let every man his true love sing, 
Whoever she may be; 

There’s only one love in my life— 
The wide, white road for me! 


M. E. W. 
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By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


T the time of writing, beyond which I cannot delay the prepara- 

tion of my article, the flat-racing season is not actually over. 
But only three days remain, and I must take the opportunity of 
briefly reviewing the events which have occurred since we gathered at 
Lincoln last March. It is interesting to revive the impressions which 
then prevailed. It appeared that Lady James Douglas’s Gainsborough 
was tolerably certain to carry off the Cups and those of the chief 
weight-for-age races for which it might be thought desirable to start 
him, it being imagined that such danger as might arise would come 
from his stable companion, Mr. W. M. Cazalet’s Prince Chimay. As 
regards the three-year-olds, Sir A. Black’s The Panther had enthusi- 
astic admirers who not only rated him easily first, but held strongly to 
the belief that the 40,000 guineas reserve which had been placed on 
him the previous winter when he was sent up to be offered for sale 
at Newmarket was by no means excessive. Mr. Lionel Robinson’s 
Stefan the Great, nevertheless, had staunch adherents, which was 
natural enough seeing that he had won the Middle Park Plate. Mr. 
F, Willey’s Knight of Blyth, who had won the Dewhurst Plate, was 
in consequence of that victory marked as dangerous, and no one 
doubted that formidable opponents would come from the Manton 
stable, which harboured Lord Astor’s Buchan and Lord Basil, Mr. 
A. R. Cox’s Manilardo, and others; furthermore Lord Glanely’s Grand 
Parade, who had won five races in six attempts and been second for 
the other, was a colt who naturally commanded respect. It is curious 
at the end of the season to look back and discover how very wrong 
one was at the beginning. Neither Gainsborough nor Prince Chimay 
could be produced at all. Stefan the Great, though for some 
mysterious reason he started favourite at 2 to 1 for the Two Thousand 
Guineas, turned out to be a hopeless failure. Knight of Blyth has 
competed nine times, on several occasions in by no means exalted 
company, without winning a single race, and Lord Basil was with- 
drawn from active service after his second attempt, a failure in the 
Newmarket Stakes when odds of 3 to 1 were laid on him, as long ago 
as the month of May. I think it is seldom that general anticipations 
have been so completely upset as in the record of the past flat-racing 
season. 

It had been questionable to what extent the Government would 
allow the resumption of sport on the old lines, the holding of meetings 
as in the days before the war. Great satisfaction was felt when it 
became known that the Jockey Club had been allowed a free hand, 
that all restrictions were withdrawn, the trouble being that there must 
almost inevitably be a shortage of the older horses, though the two- 
year-old races were being liberally supported. The start was made at 
Lincoln on the 24th of March, according to the authorised Rule of 
Racing which ordains that there shall be a beginning in the week 
containing the 25th, and Mr. S. Joel’s Rivershore was expected to 
win the Lincolnshire Handicap, this being one more of the many 
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' unfulfilled expectations; for that promising colt never got his head in 
front, and, indeed, made only three attempts, the last of them in the 
Jubilee, described as the ‘‘ Kempton Park Jubilee,’’ but really run at 
Hurst Park, the other Park then still occupied by the Government. 
To the general astonishment Royal Bucks, who had always been 
regarded as a very moderate animal, an opinion which was justified 
by the fact that he had won nothing the previous season in nine 
attempts, won from the favourite, and proceeded in due course to win 
the City and Suburban with a to lb. penalty. 

A good looking colt named Lacrosse belonging to Mr. S. Joel, 
a son of Long Set who had done his owner such excellent service 
after being bought out of a selling race, easily carried off the Brock- 
lesby Stakes, the remarkable thing about this being that he main- 
tained his prominence throughout the entire year, as it may further 
be remarked did several of the two-year-olds who ran during the first 
few weeks of the season. This is an exceptional state of affairs, it 
having long been recognised that the ‘‘Brocklesby form,”’ that is to say 
the performances of the best two-year-olds in the first Spring races, 
is generally something like 2 st. behind the form of the Middle Park 
Plate. Not only Lacrosse but Woodrow, perhaps it might likewise 
be said Floreal; also Ptah, Flower Cup, and Little Boy who occupied 
the first three places in the Lincoln Plate, were running well in decent 
company towards the termination of the season. 

Lord Derby’s horses often come to the front at Liverpool, for 
the simple reason that they are specially prepared to fulfil their 
engagements, and at the Spring Meeting no fewer than six of the flat 
races were taken by bearers of the black jacket, white cap, Beresina 
scoring twice, Santa Cruz, Crosstree, Mrs. Jawleyford and Makepeace 
adding to the total. Newbury witnessed the second defeat of River 
shore, on whom slight odds were laid in the Spring Cup, and also the 
failure of Lord Rosebery’s Rizzio in the Greenham Stakes, for which 
he started at 7 to 4.0n. Whether he broke down in the race or shortly 
afterwards I am not aware, but nothing has been seen of him since 
that date. Proceeding to Newmarket, Manilardo started for the 
Wood Ditton Stakes, but for some mysterious reason the French bred 
Rapidan was a better favourite, an odd circumstance, as Mr. George 
Lambton who trained the colt for the Duc Decazes entertained a 
comparatively poor opinion of him, whilst much was thought of 
Manilardo, who won without a semblance of effort by four lengths. 
During a great part of the season the ground was unusually hard, 
and Manilardo was one of the many animals for whom good going 
was necessary. He was entered for a number of races, his engage- 
ments having been rendered void by the lamented death of his breeder 
and owner, the late Mr. ‘‘Fairie’’—to use his best-known name which, 
however, he had abandoned before his death—but he could never 
reappear until absolutely the last race of the Houghton Meeting, when 
he won the Final Plate. 

The subject I have undertaken requires considerably more space 
than can be allotted to it in the present number, and I must postpone 
further reference to the two-year-olds of the season until the January 
issue. I regret this, as there is much to be said of what I hope will 
prove an interesting character; it seems, however, inevitable. Pro- 
cecding to Epsom for the Spring Meeting, as usual a number of 
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aurdlers were found in the Great Metropolitan, for which Mr. Frank 
Bibby’s St. Tudwal—lI think I shou'd rather say Captain Brian Bibbv’s 
—was a slightly better favourite than the Cesarewitch winner 
Furore, the two running second and third behind a little known 
animal called Langdon Hills, who started an apparently hopeless out- 
sider. One runner for this race was Mr. Cazalet’s Haki, who had only 
7 st. 6 lb. to carry, and was very little fancied, nor did there seem 
any reason for fancying him, seeing that the previous season he had 
never even got into the first three. Haki, however, a 7-year-old, was 
one of the rare animals who improve in an extraordinary way at this 
late period of their career. The City and Suburban has been men- 
tioned, and that, too, was a somewhat remarkable race, for Royal 
Bucks, 7 st. 9 lb., won easily from Lord Jersey’s Arion, who was in 
reccipt of 18 lb., but who made altogether extraordinary improve- 
ment, ran away with the Jubilee, in which Royal Bucks meeting him 
on the same terms was no nearer than eighth, Arion, who carried 
6 st. 3 lb., going on to win the Newmarket Handicap with 7 st. 13 lb., 
the Newbury Summer Cup with 9g st., and the Liverpool Summer Cup 
with the same weight. 

Before the Newmarket Spring Meeting little had come to be 
thought of The Panther. Instead of being a red hot favourite odds of 
10 to 1 were on offer, the idea being that the race lay between Stefan 
the Great and Lord Basil, both backed at 2 to 1. Neither of these 
latter made any show, Lord Basil’s stable companion, his owner’s 
Buchan, just having the worse of the finish with the much belauded 
Panther, whose triumph created no little surprise, Lord Glanely’s 
Dominion following Buchan home, this being the fourth time the two 
had met with a similar result. The One Thousand Guineas was taken 
by Sir Edward Hulton’s Roseway, who had been what may _ be 
described as a useful second class two-year-old, but who had shown 
to advantage in the Esher Cup at Sandown, where she gave the 
favourite, Sir George Noble’s Stand To, g lb. and finished within a 
neck of him. Air Raid made his first appearance of the season in the 
Chester Vase, which he won from Lord Derby’s three-year-old Make- 
peace, the gallop taking so little out of him that he was allowed to run 
again next day for the Chester Cup, in which he failed by less than a 
length to give 31 Ib. to Mr. Reid Walker’s Tom Pepper; which did 
not, however, persuade the latter gentleman that he had anything like 
a treasure in the winner, for he sold him not long afterwards, a 
decided piece of good luck. Tom Pepper only ran once subsequently, 
and died soon after. 

The end of Lord Basil was seen in the Newmarket Stakes, so that 
his backers for the Derby did not have a run for their money. By 
Epsom The Panther had come into strong favour once more. He was 
reported to have given every satisfaction in his work and the merest 
shade over even money was taken about him at the start. Others in 
demand included Buchan, Sir Walter Gilbey’s Paper Money, and 
Dominion. Nothing else was really supposed to have much chance, as 
the market indicated; for Milton was at 20 to 1, All Alone at 25 to 1, 
Grand Parade at 33 to 1, Tangiers at 40 to 1; as much as 50 to 1 was 
on offer against Sir Douglas, Bay of Naples, Roamer and Coriolanus, 
whilst 100 to 1 could have been obtained about White Heat, had any- 
one been ambitious to support that well-named colt, a son of White 
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Eagle and Crucible. The ground at Epsom was cruelly hard and the 
course in a lamentable condition. It was stated that Paper Money 
and Dominion, two of the fancied four it will be perceived, put their 
feet into holes, or at any rate suffered from the inequality of the 
course, and to the general amazement the race was taken by Lord 
Glanely’s second string, who, it will be observed, started at exactly 
thrice the odds laid against his owner’s Grand Parade, the idea being 
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that the boy on Buchan, who was beaten half a length, rode a bad 
race. It was an unsatisfactory contest. Roseway, the winner of the 
Onc Thousand, was naturally in strong demand for the Oaks, most 
of the runners Laving been behind her in the Newmarket race. Prob- 
ably she refused to do her best, for after looking as if she were about 
to win, she gave way to Lady James Douglas’s Bayuda, who beat her 
easily by a length and a half. 

The late Mr. ‘‘ Fairie’’’ had, as he told me on several occasions, 
entertained great hopes of Ciceronnetta, a half sister to that good filly 
My Dear, and Ciceronnetta, who had not run as a two-year-old, came 
out for the Trial Stakes with which the Ascot Meeting began, winning 
comfortably from Planet and others. After which Haki began to 
demonstrate the remarkable improvement to which I have previously 
refcrred. One of the notable events of the Ascot Meeting was the 
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extraordinary performance of Mr. J. White’s Irish Elegance. The 
colt had appeared to be reasonably handicapped in the Hunt Cup with 
g st. 1 lb., but the previous week he had carried off the Salford 
Borough Handicap at Manchester, which had involved a 10 Ib. penalty, 
and it was assumed that he would not have been started at Manchester 
had there been any idea of running him at Ascot. He came out, how 
ever, carrying gst. 11 lb., and won without any difficulty from the 
vastly improved Arion, to whom he was giving 26 lb., Sir Hedworth 
Meux’s Dansellon, in receipt of 14 Ib. from the winner, beaten nearly 
hal! a dozen lengths. Irish Elegance certainly ranks with the best 
milers of the generation. Air Raid was made favourite for the Gold 
Cup, a shade of odds being laid on him, but Mr. W. de Pledge’s By 
Jingo, who had a strong following in the face of the Manton colt, took 
the race by three parts of a length; after which we had something of a 
sensation. In the St. James’s Palace Stakes odds of 4 to 1 were laid 
on Grand Parade, who only met one opponent, Lord Herbert Vane- 
Tempest’s Glanmerin. The two of course ran at even weights, and 
at the distance spectators would have taken Glanmerin for choice. 
The other, however, had three parts of a length the better of the 
finish, and that was his last appearance of the season. In view of the 
fact that the Derby was, as stated, an unsatisfactory race, for the 
reason that it is doubtful whether the best horse won, and furthermore 
seeing that Glanmerin has not greatly distinguished himself since 
Ascot, the position of Grand Parade remains questionable. 

Little of note happened at the Liverpool Summer Meeting, though 
it may be observed that Lord d’Abernon’s charming mare Diadem, 
who had been doing admirably except for one unaccountable failure at 
Hurst Park in her first race of the season, gave the speedy Pandion 
13 lb. and beat him without an effort in the Molyneux Stakes, and 
Arion, greatly distinguished himself in the Cup by beating Chuette at 
weight for age, this filly being quite possibly the best of the season’s 
three-year-olds, which it should have been already remarked must be 
sadly below the average. Goodwood saw the defeat of Irish Elegance, 
but possibly the Stewards’ Cup is one of the best races he has ever 
run, for he was set to give the enormous weight of 3 st. 2 lb. to the 
speedy King Sol, and was, I thought, very unfortunate not to do it. 
King Sol, who got away with considerably the best of the start, won 
by no more than three parts of a length, his weight being the con- 
verient one of 7 st., Irish Elegance to st. 2 lb. It was really a 
wonderful performance on the part of the beautiful chestnut. Haki 
continued his victorious career by taking the Goodwood Plate, and 
Mr. A. R. Cox’s Queen’s Square, a really good filly when in the 
humour, cantered away with the Goodwood Cup, though it must be 
admitted that she had little to beat. I have spoken of Chuette as 
conceivably the best of the three-year-olds, but there are those who 
would probably be inclined to confer this distinction on Sir Hedworth 
Meux’s Sir Douglas, notwithstanding that he was no nearer than 
fourth for the Derby after having made a poor show at Newmarket 
in the Craven Stakes at the Newmarket First Spring and at Sandown 
in the Esher Cup; for he evidently made altogether exceptional im- 
provement. It is to be feared, however, that he has broken down, 
at least he has not been seen since he gave Chat Tor 21 Ib. and readily 
beat him in the Goodwood Gordon Stakes. 
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Haki again came to the front at Manchester for the valuable 
Prince Edward Handicap, and we were now approaching the Leger, 
which seemed to be at the mercy of Buchan. His principal rival was 
supposed to be Dominion, whom he had beaten as aforesaid whenever 
they had met. Odds of 11 to 8, and for a time more, were laid on 
Buchan, 7 to 1 against Dominion, nothing less than 100 to 8 against 
anything else. I am told that Buchan’s jockey disregarded the orders | 
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which had been given him and he is considered to have ridden a very 
bad race. The victory of Lord Derby’s Keysoe was somewhat sen- 
sattonal, for she manifested overwhelming superiority, cantering home 
from Dominion—Buchan third, though how he got there I could never 
quite understand, he having been so far in the rear—with what may be 
described as contemptuous ease, and those who were searching for the 
best three-year-old of the season were inclined to pitch on this filly, 
who was at once talked about as bound to have a tremendous chance 
in the Cesarewitch, out of which, however, she was _ promptly 
scratched; and from what subsequently appeared it is doubtful 
whether she would have had much chance. Her merit had evidently 
been exaggerated. Other notable performances at Doncaster were 
those of Irish Elegance, who carried off the Portland Handicap at his 
leisure with 1o st. 2 lb. on his back, of Diadem in the Town Moor 
Handicap, and perhaps it should be said of Haki in the Doncaster 
Cup, though notwithstanding that he had two opponents this was 
really something in the nature of a walk over for him. 
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At Gatwick a race called the Stayers’ Handicap seemed to throw 
some light on the Cesarewitch, and as a matter of fact distinctly did 
so. Mr. V. Stewart’s Golden Melody won from Mr. J. White’s 
Ivanhoe, the latter giving 241b. In the Cesarewitch they met at 
almost the same weights, and were again first and second, but in 
reverse order, Ivanhoe this time beating Golden Melody, the latter 
having started favourite. Most appropriately the King won the Royal 
Stakes with Viceroy, who, it should have been noted, had won his 
races at Epsom and Ascot. Happily the King has had a fairly good 
year, but he requires an outstanding champion. Coming to the 
Houghton Meeting the Cambridgeshire was considered an exception- 
ally open race, as much as 7 to 1 being offered against the favourite, 
Sir A. Bailey’s Alasnam. Others with good chances, or who were 
supposed to have, were Lord Glanely’s Scatwell, Mr. J. White’s Sir 
Berkeley, the brilliant Diadem, the previous year’s winner Zinovia,: 
who was leniently handicapped, and Sir William Nelson’s Tetrarchia ; 
but Mr. J. A. de Rothschild’s Brigand, starting nominally at 25 to 1, 
though I| think it would not have been difficult to obtain 100 to 3, led 
throughout and won by six lengths, to the amazement of those who 
had regarded him as unable to stay a mile in good company. Diadem, 
giving him 30 lb., was second, My Dear, giving 34 1b., third—huge 
concessions of weight. My Dear made amends by winning the Liver- 
poo: Autumn Cup from Alasnam, the three-year-old in receipt of 34 lb., 
and after this little series of failures Alasnam, of whom Sir Abe Bailey 
had entertained a high opinion throughout the autumn, succeeded in 
winning the Derby Cup, though only by a head. 

I am aware of the fact that I have unduly curtailed a number of 
incidents and items which would well have justified considerable 
expansion, but even postponing discussion of the two-year-olds the 
subject has been too large for the canvas, and that must be the excuse. 


TO ROBERT SMITH SURTEES 


Surtees I sing, the epic of the chase : 

The vivid landscape,—hill and heath and sky, 
And sylvan dale : the rural revelry 

His eye conceived, his cunning hand did trace. 
Him do I hold immortal in his place, 

Of satire master and of irony, 

And humour matchless in exuberancy,— 

All blended as with Nature’s careless grace. 
And learned in all the Surtees lore am I, 

And on each locale can ‘‘ enthuse ’’ with pride 
That in the tales with joy tumultuous thrills ; 
And oft in fancy’s vagrant vision spy 

Old Jorrocks on his errant steed astride 
Outlined against the bleak Northumbrian hills. 
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By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


PNEUMATIC TYRE HISTORY. 


Nowadays one takes the pneumatic tyre for granted. It is not a 
perfect device by any means, but it is part and parcel of our cars and 
motor cycles. The average motorist does not realise how the evolution 
of this device in cycling days contributed towards his pleasure to-day. 
But to the veteran road enthusiast it does not seem so very long since 
the advent of the pneumatic tyre as a practical proposition revolutionised 
bicycling ; although we had all become quite accustomed to the air tyre 
before we started experimenting with primitive motoring problems. 
Yet with the early cars one was a martyr to tyre troubles, for it was 
not realised that even the 1895 ‘‘ horseless carriage ’? demanded a tyre 
of different constitution to those which had served successfully on pedal 
cycles. The predominant pioneer of the pneumatic was, of course, 
Mr. J. B. Dunlop, and readers would have found a_ good deal to 
interest them had they been present at an address which he recently 
gave before the Irish Cyclists’ Old Timers’ Fellowship in Dublin. Mr. 
Dunlop admitted that at the time he invented the pneumatic tyre he 
had never ridden a bicycle, which was certainly not a popular means 
of conveyance with veterinary surgeons in those days. When he pro- 
duced his first air tyre and made big claims for it, he said, he was 
generally regarded as a fool. He was told that there was too much 
of the tyre in contact with the road, and consequently it would absorb 
more driving power and would be slow as compared with the narrow 
solid tyre. He was soon able to demonstrate that this contention was 
based upon what was very largely a fallacy, although it was to some 
extent true in the case of a wet surface. (One remembers in this 
respect that the early bicycle pneumatics were larger in diameter than 
those which eventually became standardised, although, no doubt, other 
factors contributed towards the reduction of size). Referring to the 
make-up of the pneumatic tyre, Mr. Dunlop pointed out that cloth cut 
on the bias was faster in an air tyre than cloth cut on the straight. 
A resilient tyre was not necessarily a fast tyre. In the Palmer, a 
record speed tyre, the threads were on the bias, and were embedded 
in rubber. The cushion tyre, remembered by old cyclists with mixed 
feelings, was not invented until after the pneumatic, but the superiority 
of the Dunlop to this was soon demonstrated. Mr. Dunlop exhibited 
a section of the wooden rim, taken from a tricycle, to which his first 
tyre was fitted. Another interesting relic was a portion of a fabric 
invented by the lecturer in 1892, in which the threads were held together 
by solution, and were not woven as had previously been the practice. 
The first application of rubber tyres to vehicles, Mr. Dunlop recalled, 
was made in 1867. Thompson invented a solid rubber tyre for heavy 
vehicles and a Humber one for light vehiles, and also eventually pro- 
duced a successful tyre cement. 

Turning from these reflections on the beginning of things to present 
dav motor tyres, one may be grateful for the work accomplished by the 
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tyre pioneers and the experts who have followed them. The pneumatic 
tyre will probably remain the most vulnerable component of cars and 
motor cycles, and tyre failures must seemingly continue to provide the 
most frequent cause of involuntary stops. But tyre troubles of to-day 
are very different to those of past years. The detachable wheel or rim 
with which every modern car is fitted have almost banished for the car 
owner the horrors of tube manipulations on the roadside; and the butt- 
ended tube, although it is not entirely satisfactory, saves a great deal 
of time and labour for the motor cyclist. Recalling the early single 
tube stuck-on pneumatics and placing them mentally beside, say, a 
6-inch Palmer cord, one may appreciate the progress that has been 
made since Mr. Dunlop set the ball rolling. Much of the progress of 
the automobile is certainly attributable to the pneumatic tyre, and in 
the absence of some revolutionary inventive genius one cannot iniagine 
the comfort and speed of the modern motor without it. 


A HUMBER SALOON. 


At this season the closed car has naturally a strong attraction. 
Mctorists who use their cars for social engagements or long distance 
runs during the winter feel the full weight of its claims. The saloon 
body, provided it is mounted upon a suitable chassis, makes a delightful 
wirter car, and the saloons exhibited at Olympia last month reached a 
very high standard of comfort and refinement. 


fHE NEW 15.Q HUMBER WITH SALOON DE LUXE BODY. 


One that attracted a good deal of attention was exhibited by 
Messrs. Humber, Ltd., upon their 15.9 h.p. chassis. This carriage was 
finished in dark blue with black top, and was luxuriously upholstered 
in Bedford cord. The contour of the body was particularly elegant, 
and its detail equipment and finish added much to an attractive propo- 
sition. The Humber 15.9 h.p. chassis embodies several notable 
features. Among these is the special type of clutch, the withdrawal 
mechanism of which is enclosed with and lubricated in the gearbox. 
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The magneto on this model is fitted with a switch operated by the spark 
advance lever. Petrol is fed to the carburetter by the Autovac system 
from a fourteen gallon tank mounted in the rear of the chassis. Many 
refinements are found in the car’s mechanical details. The photograph 
reproduced on the previous page conveys an impression of this attractive 
all-enclosed car. 


WEAK POINTS IN NEW CARS. 


Although the standard of car design at Olympia was generally 
high, detail weaknesses of a rather remarkable character were to be 
observed. One of the most common was the error of allowing too 
small a space between the steering wheel and the driver’s seat. Several 
cars exhibited would be quite impossible for a stout man to drive, a 
surely ridiculous failing in present-day design. In other cars the lack 
of room would restrict the driver’s legs to practically one position, a 
very undesirable handicap on a long drive. On several cars the rake of 
the steering was correct but the column was too short,so that if a driver 
of average stature rested against the back of the seat, his arms would 
have to be unduly extended to hold the wheel. With non-adjustable 
steering it is, of course, practically impossible to fix upon a position 
ideal to every driver, as one’s physical proportions enter largely into 
the matter. But a happy medium can quite easily be struck, and several 
cars at the Show instanced a marked failing in this respect. One can 
easily imagine error occurring in this direction if the chassis and body 
designers do not collaborate closely, as an excellent body on an excellent 
chassis may be a very disagreeable combination to drive if the steering 
position has not been thoughtfully planned before they are united. 

Another quite avoidable weakness found on a few cars was the 
fitting of antiquated wire transmission for the handbrakes instead of the 
more practical rod operation. Brake wires may be tested to a breaking 
strain higher than they are ever likely to get in normal use, but there 
is surely no objection nowadays to displacing them by rods except that 
of higher manufacturing cost. An exposed brake wire under the chassis 
is a vulnerable point in any car, and theoretical safety may not stand 
for much when the wire or its anchorages become rusted. 

A further point of doubtful advantage is the straight through drive 
of generator and magneto adopted on certain cars. The coupling of 
the magneto armature to that of the direct driven dynamo would prove 
very awkward in the event of one’s being obliged to cut out the running 
of the dynamo while on the road. Assuming that one had not an inde- 
pendently worked accumulator ignition system, it would seem advisable 
with such an arrangement to carry among one’s spares a shaft that 
could be readily coupled between the main drive and the magneto; but 
to fit this it would be necessary to remove the dynamo. In making 
such a suggestion I am not casting any aspersion on the dynamo, but 
everyone knows that dynamos may fail, and the forcible cutting out of 
the magneto in the circumstances mentioned would provide about the 
most annoying hold-up one could imagine. 

Back pressure, as every automobile engineer knows, is quite a 
cor siderable factor to reckon with when one is thinking about silencing 
an engine. Yet there were several cars at the Show whose silencing 
system would seemingly leave much to be desired. Very abrupt bends 
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in the exhaust pipe were common, and in one case practically a right 
angle turn was observed. On other chassis the silencers, considering 
the size or speed of the engines, appeared remarkably small. Perhaps, 
on speedy cars, the barking exhaust will return to popularity, but there 
is now little excuse for a device which silences only at an appreciable 
cost to efficiency. 

Inaccessibility was another fault all too prevalent at the Show. 
Magneto or carburetter adjustment on some of the cars exhibited would 
necessitate taking down quite a large proportion of the engine fitments 
before they could be reached. On other cars high tension leads ran 
perilously near exhaust pipes, and other unsatisfactory details were 
displayed which a little foresight could have avoided. 

My final grumble is, I admit, on a matter of personal preference. 
When I am driving a car with a passenger seated beside me | like to 
be able to converse with that passenger without making contor- 
tions. On some of the cars at Olympia the front seats were staggered 
to such an extent that the driver would “have to turn round and lean 
back in an awkward and dangerous manner if he wished to speak to 
his companion. With the passenger’s seat a foot or more behind that 
of the driver only the passenger’s legs are on a level with him, and 
sociability is reduced to a minimum. The disadvantage of this system 
is accentuated in a closed car, where otherwise the conversational con- 
ditions would be excellent, and I saw several attractive bodies of the 
coupé and cabriolet types which to my view were spoilt by excessive 
staggering of the seats. 

The mechanical points mentioned above could all have been im- 
proved upon, I think, by the exercise of a little more forethought on the 
part of the respective designers, and they really strike one as bearing 
out the old adage of spoiling the ship for a ha’porth of tar. Looking 
round Olympia one could observe chassis, coachwork and accessory 
features from which something like the ideal car could be evolved. 
Many of the cars exhibited, it is true, left very little to be desired, but 
such a combination of virtues as one might suggest is seldom found 
in practice. 


THE EIGHT CYLINDER TALBOT-DARRACQ. 


Quite a number of prominent manufacturers are now devoting 
their attention to the development of eight cylinder designs. Several 
very interesting cars of this type were exhibited at the recent Olympia 
Show, and among those now on the market are the Cadillac, King, 
Oldsmobile, De Dion, Guy, Apperson and Talbot-Darracq. An eight 
cylinder car scientifically designed undoubtedly presents real advan- 
tages in even drive and flexibility. These qualities have, of course, 
already been developed to a high degree in the modern six cylinder car, 
and it remains to be seen whether the eight cylinder V type engine 

will gain equal or greater popularity. 
; The Talbot-Darracq, which attracted triuch attention at the Show, 
is ar. interesting instance of the combination of British and French 
originality. The Darracq concern was one of_the first to realise the 
possibilities of eight cylinder design, and it is interesting to recall that 
so far back as 1906 a 200 h.p. eight cylinder V engine Darracq, driven 
by Demogeot, covered two miles at an average speed of 1223 miles 
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per hour. The new model Talbot-Darracq is designed by Mr. Owen 
Clegg, and the comparative simplicity of its eight cylinder engine is a 
notable point. The eight cylinders are arranged in two sets of four, 
cast monoblock, with detachable heads, and set at an angle of go 
degrees. The engine, mounted low in the chassis, with few outside 
oil pipes and all electrical cables neatly housed, presents a particularly 
pleasing appearance. The bore and stroke of the cylinders is 75 
m.m. x 130 m.m. and, whilst the engine is rated at 20 h.p., it has 
developed on test over 60 b.h.p. at 2,000 r.p.m. The crank shaft has 
four throws and runs in three bearings. The connecting rods of 
opposite cylinders work on the same throw. The big end of one rod 
is forked, and into this the bearing bush is a driving fit; the opposite 
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big end is of the usual type, having its working surface on the outside 
of the bush between the fork. At the front end of the engine is a 
cross shaft driven by a skew gear, which drives a Delco dynamo and 
a centrifugal water pump on the off and near sides respectively. The 
single camshaft is supported in three bearings and is chain driven. 
Instead of the valve tappets bearing direct on to the cams rocker arms 
are interposed to give greater silence and more efficient operation, The 
lubrication system has been very carefully worked out. The pump, 
operating in the sump, forces oil at a pressure of approximately 20 lbs. 
per square inch to every main bearing of the engine. From the big 
ends the gudgeon pins are fed through copper pipes mounted on the 
connection rods, the only parts of the engine which rely on oil mist 
lubrication being the cylinder walls. Cooling is by centrifugal pump, 
each block of cylinders having its own outlet to the large honeycomb 
radiator. The carburetter is a twin four-jet Smith, situated between 
the two cylinder blocks, where it is notably accessible. Magneto 
ignition has been discarded on the eight cylinder Talbot-Darracq, and 
a coil and distributor system adopted which is claimed to be equally 
efficient and to effect a saving in weight and power. On the top of 
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the vertical pump spindle is mounted an ebonite distributor, controlled 
for advance and retard movement by a lever on the steering wheel. 
The dynamo charging switch also provides an ordinary engine switch, 
and when the engine is running at a speed insufficient to enable the 
dynamo to generate accumulators are used. This is automatically 
provided for by means of a cut out, and should the dynamo at any 
time become deranged and refuse to produce current, the accumulators 
will provide sufficient current for ignition to run the car for a consider- 
able distance. The gear box provides four speeds and a reverse, and 
the steering is of the worm to worm type. The usual practice of fitting 
a transmission brake has been discarded, and both brakes are of the 
internal expanding type operating on drums on the rear wheels. The 
brake drums are ribbed to provide a_ cooling effect, which should 
certainly prove a good point in preventing the brakes from becoming 
fierce when they are used to any great extent. 

Examples of the eight cylinder Talbot-Darracq were exhibited at 
Olympia with an attractive four seater and an inside drive limousine 
body respectively. In each of these types they presented a very 
attractive car. 


THE DISAPPEARING HOOD. 


There is at present a tendency to construct the larger touring car 
bodies with a compartment behind the rear seats into which the hood 
disappears when not in use. As with most innovations, there is some- 
thing to be said both for and against this idea. One is liable to become 
very conservative regarding car appearance, and the average purchaser 
is rather prejudiced against any radical departure from stereotyped 
design. 

It is remarkable what a big difference the disappearing hood gives 
to the look of an open car. Personally, although I have recently seen 
some remarkably handsome new cars embodying this idea, I think the 
concealed hood gives a car a rather unfinished appearance. There is 
something unpleasantly bare to my view about a car with its hood 
apparently missing, although, no doubt, one can become accustomed 
to this, and it may not convey the same suggestion to motorists gener- 
ally. There is a more practical objection that might be advanced 
against the new cult. It is well known that when a car is running 
fast along a dusty or muddy road a good deal of road matter is flung 
up by the air eddies and finds its way into the back seats. The over- 
hanging hood prevents dust or mud being thrown upon the passengers 
in the rear seats, and also wards off unpleasant air currents. It may 
be urged that no hood was intended to serve as a mudguard, and while 
this is obviously so one has only to travel fast in the back seat of some 
hoodless cars to soon wish that a hood were there. 

When the hood is concealed in a specially provided compartment 
it is completely protected from damage by mishandling, the road, and 
the weather, and its life is undoubtedly prolonged. But practically the 
same protection may be provided by enclosing it in a leather envelope. 
If properly designed these hood cases are very easy to put on and 
remove, and they accord the back seat passengers the advantages men- 
tioned and preserve the hood as well. I have a car at present on which 
this method of protecting the hood has been very thoughtfully arranged. 
When the hood cover is in position the car presents a far neater appear- 
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ance than it would were the hood concealed behind the back seats, and 
it is a very simple matter to occasionally wash off any road material 
that may accumulate on the underside of the envelope. Another 
popular though rather illegitimate advantage derived from the over- 
hanging hood is that small articles may be carried in the folds of it, 
and these are particularly safe when a hood cover is fitted. Incident- 
ally, it may be added that the car mentioned was delivered with water- 
proof covers of appropriate colour to button over the leather upholstery. 
These I have found very useful when using the car in bad weather, 
and they detract but little from its generally smart appearance. 

The concealed hood renders it easier to clean the bodywork of a 
car, and the owner-driver may regard this as a substantial advantage. 
It will be interesting to see whether the new idea becomes generally 
popular, for it is undoubtedly regarded by its champions as a step 
towards car body perfection. 


A GRAND PRIX IN 1920? 


The revival of the French Grand Prix Race is eagerly anticipated 
by sporting motorists. It now seems unlikely, however, that the 
classic contest will take place next year. Certain leaders of the French 
motor industry consider that the great necessity of the immediate future 
is that of mass production, and as this is likely to be considerably inter- 
fered with by prominent manufacturers devoting themselves to the 
preparation of special racing cars, they are opposed to the promotion 
of the Grand Prix in 1920. This view found expression in a resolution 
recently passed by the Federation des Chambres Syndicates de 1’ Auto- 
mobile, but it is still open to the Automobile Club de France to announce 
that they are prepared to organise and run the event provided sufficient 
entries are received by a certain date. I am advised that some French 
factories are already engaged upon the building of racing cars, and if 
this is so these cars are almost sure to compete in events abroad during 
1920 if their big national race is postponed another year. 


MOTOR CYCLING MATTERS 


THE MOTOR-CYCLE SHOW. 


The first post-war Motor-Cycle Show opens its doors at Olympia, 
London, as this number of the Bapminron closes for press. Record 
numbers attended the Car Show held a fortnight previously, and there 
is no doubt that the public interest in motor-cycles is equally as keen. 
Some of the most interesting exhibits at the Motor-Cycle Show are the 
new three-wheel cycle-cars. There is at present a revived interest in 
these vehicles, and I commend them to the careful consideration of 
everyone who is able to get to Olympia. As a graduation between 
the motor-cycle and the car proper, or as an auxiliary to the large car, 
the three wheel runabout of to-day has much to recommend it. The 
three wheelers introduced at the present Show provide a remarkable 
comparison with the old tri-cars and the hybrid cycle-cars that were 
introduced round about 1912. Tandem seating, belt drive, spidery 
construction and general unreliability have given place to more endur- 
ing qualities, and although most of the three-wheelers at this Show 
are as yet untried in the hands of private purchasers, wide popularity 
may safely be predicted for the more practical of them. 


Mec 
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In the motor-cycle class there are many interesting new produc- 
tions, although revolutionary design is mostly conspicuous by its 
absence. But, like the car builders, motor-cycle makers have learnt 
much by war-time experience, and many detail improvements are evi- 
dent. It may safely be said that the 1920 motor-cycle of any estab- 
lished make is almost sure to be a very fine article, and there is 
sufficient variety of type among them to provide for many varied 
requirements and _ tastes. I have already reviewed some post-war 
models in this feature, and from time to time some distinctive new 
machines, which I am invited to test, will be described and illustrated. 


THE BLACKBURNE. 


Among the outstanding drawbacks of the average motor-cycle are 
its lack of flexibility and general thumpiness of action. Some types 
naturally err in these respects more than others. Even with skilled 
driving certain well-known makes are notorious offenders. One 


THE 8 H.P. BLACKBURN ENGINE WITH OUTSIDE FLYWHEEL. 


tolerates these machines for their admitted reliability and other good 
qualities, but they are certainly not the type of mount likely to make 
motor-cycling converts of car drivers or novices who care for personal 
comfort. Even drive and flexibility of control are all a matter of 
design, and the problem, generally speaking, narrows itself down to a 
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question of engine balance. Thus one can readily appreciate that the 
single cylinder machine is usually the worst offender, although I have 
ridden some V-twins which were almost equally as guilty. 

Every motor-cyclist and prospective rider will welcome signs of 
progress in the elimination of these faults, and which make for the 
general comfort and tractability of solo and side-car machines. In 
this respect I am glad to draw attention to the Blackburne motor- 
cycle, a mount in which flexibility and even running has been particu- 
larly provided for. The Blackburne embodies several distinctive 
features, and is a mount of refinement likely to claim considerable 
attention in these days of competitive design. Although it is of some- 
what novel appearance to most motor-cyclists the Blackburne is by 
no means an untried proposition. It has, indeed, a history longer 
than that of several better known machines, and its distinctive features 
have been thoroughly tried in the hands of its producers and of private 
riders. 


The Blackburne engine has two outstanding features, detachable 
cylinder heads and an outside flywheel. In the latter respect it is 
almost alone among four-stroke engines; flat-twins and the little Auto- 
Wheel providing, | believe, about the only other examples of outside 
flywheel practice in this category. The advantages of the outside fly- 
wheel as arranged on the Blackburne are an excellently balanced engine 
and consequent exceptional flexibility. It is unquestionably a difficult 
thing to secure good balance in a single or V-twin petrol engine, and 
the customary small flywheels inside the crank case provide but 
erratic compensation to the action of the reciprocating parts in many 
designs. In the Blackburne, however, the balance problem has been 
tackled scientifically, and the large outside flywheel, in conjunction 
with the balance weights provided inside the crank case, assures a 
degree of even running and flexibility of control, that has won for the 
design widespread admiration. The crankshaft of the Blackburne 
engine (in the 8 h.p. model) is of the semi built-up type, having the 
crank pin integral with one crank web. This ensures great strength, 
and much facilitates the removal of the connecting rods and the com- 
plete dismantling of the engine when necessary. 

All Blackburne engines have detachable cylinder heads. It is 
claimed that in the Blackburne design these present no disadvantages 
whatever; on the other hand, they unquestionably make the decar- 
bonising of the engine a much easier job than it can be with the more 
orthodox type of cylinder. The detachable head carries both the inlet 
and exhaust valves, and its removal or re-fitting is a matter of a few 
minutes only. The elimination of overheating, burnt piston rings, and 
excessive petrol and oil consumption have been especially provided for 
in the Blackburne. After experimenting with various forms of 
mechanical lubrication the designers have reverted to the use of the 
semi-automatic pump, this possessing the merits of simplicity and 
certainty of operation. The ignition is by Thomson-Bennett magneto, 
and the carburetter is of the semi-automatic type, allowing a wide range 
of adjustment for those who like to experiment for the highest efficiency. 

In its general lines the Blackburne motor-cycle presents some 
attractive features. The new type of frame is of very sturdy con- 
struction, and, with a tank of elegant contour, allows of a pleasing 
make-up to the machine. Biflex spring forks are fitted, and the wheels 
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are readily detachable. The transmission is by chain throughout, a 
special form of shock absorber being contained in the clutch chain 
wheel. An internal expanding brake operated by a foot pedal is fitted 
to the rear wheel, and a Bowden hand controlled rim brake to the 
front. Special attention has been given to the mud _ guarding, 
silencing, and general detail work on the Blackburne. In place of the 
usual pannier tool cases fitted to the rear carrier, the Blackburne has 
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its tools and spares accomodated in a case of large capacity mounted 
on the top tube of the frame. This certainly eliminates very largely 


damage by vibration, and makes it less likely that any contents of the 
case may be lost. 

Messrs. Burney & Blackburne, Ltd., are marketing for next year 
three types of motor-bicycle, a 2? h.p. single cylinder, a 4 h.p. single 
cylinder, and an 8 h.p. V-twin. These are intended respectively for a 
solo mount, an all-purpose machine, and a heavy side-car outfit; the 
8 h.p. model being especially suitable for Colonial use. The firm are 
also making 8 h.p. Blackburne engines of both air and water-cooled 
types, embodying the distinctive features reviewed, for cycle-car use. 
I hope to say something about the performance of the Blackburne on 
the road in a future number. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Motor Drivinc MADE Easy, by Lt. B. H. Davies, R.A.F. Iliffe and 
Sons, Ltd. : Price 3s. net. 


I am painfully aware that it is not always easy to teach motor 
driving by practical demonstration. Some people are born drivers, 
others may be made drivers, and quite a lot should never have charge 
of a car. But so far as the theory of driving goes Lieut. Davies’ 
instructions are admirable, and anyone who is capable of becoming a 
good driver will find them very helpful to study in conjunction with a 
practical course. The author believes that the technical details of a 
car can safely be left alone until the pupil has learned to manage the 
controls, and he has arranged his sequence of instructions accordingly. 
He first shows the learner how to steer the car; then deals with the 
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use of the throttle, clutch, brakes, and change speed gear, and how to 
start the engine. This is followed by advice on such subjects as 
replenishing the car with oil and fuel, tyre changing, and roadside 
troubles. The advanced lesson deals with the control of a car on 
greasy or frozen roads and in thick traffic, and how to take dangerous 
corners and to reverse. The ubiquitous Ford, being exempt from 
unchangeable law, is dealt with in a separate section. Helpful illustra- 
tions are given, and the book has a useful index. 


THe SmMaLt Car Hanpspook. Iliffe and Sons, Ltd. : Price 2s. 6d. net. 


This is a new and revised edition of ‘‘ The Light Car Handbook,”’ 
and is intended to assist the owner-driver to manage a car without 
expert assistance. The writer, who adopts the nom de plume ‘ Can- 
didus,’’ has been an owner of small cars since the early days of this 
type. He evidently understands the difficulties of the amateur, and 
deals with them with commendable lucidity. Light car matters are 
comprehensively covered, the care and management of such vehicles on 
the road and in the garage being helpfully expounded. A convincing 
statement of the economic and other advantages of the small car is 
given. 
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A Typical Opinion 
of the new 


NAPIE 


40/50 H.P 
SIX CYLINDER MOTOR CARRIAGE 


“As a design for a 
super-car of powerand 
refinement it is atraly 
wonderful conception. | 
have seen none finer 
and none which could 
more truly be described 
as an engineering triumph” 

Outlook 4/10/19. 
q@ REDUCED WEIGHT and 
INCREASED POWER ensures 
GREATER EFFICIENCY and 
ECONOMY. 


Lill particulars on application . 


NAPIER & SON, LT 
14,New ton. 
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IN EVERY SEASON 


and under all conditions of motoring 
the 


R.A.C. ASSOCIATE-MEMBER 


derives the 


FULLEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGES 


from his car. 


Have you considered what the possession of 
**The Badge that Brings you the freedom of the 
Road’’ on your car would mean to YOU ? 

Among many other tangible _ benefits 

ASSOCIATE. MEMBERS of the R.A.C. 

are entitled to the following :— 

FREE ‘‘Get-You-Home’” Scheme, whereby 
in case of accident or breakdown on 
the road practical assistance is accorded 
you. 

Legal Defence and Advice. 

Services of the R.A.C. Road Guides. 
Technical Advice regarding the pur- 
chase, sale or running of the car. 

Use of a Reading Room at the Club 
House in Pall Mall, London, 


Special Insurance Facilities, etc., etc. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION 
for 


ASSOCIATE-MEMBERSHIP 


is a nominal one, viz:— 


£1 1 Oa year 


from the date of joining at any time. 


Information Coupon 


The Secretary. 

ROYAL CLUB, 

LONDON, S.W. 1 

Please pd me further particulars regardio the 
g an Associate of the R.A.C, 

together wit Application Form. 


Address -- 


Badminton 
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ALL Exhibits in glass cases 


are not valuable 


OR is a temporary residence under Olympia’s crystal roof neces- 

sarily the hall-mark of excellence. We are in favour of shows in 
principle, and have attended many, but this year for good and sufficient 
reasons we are not staging an exhibit, confining ourselves instead to a 
small show of our own at 166, Shaftesbury Avenue, five minutes from 
Piccadilly Circus, the centre of London. 


FAR FROM IT. 


Not for a moment would we dissuade you from visiting Olympia. We 
hope you will go because your visit will be of advantage to us both. We 
desire you to make comparisons so long as you do make comparisons, by 
visiting us first or last—it matters not. In short, we believe whole- 
heartedly that we have a machine which the average man, whether 
beginner or experienced rider, cannot afford to overlook. 


RUNS LIKE A CAR. 


Most of us would run a car if we could afford it. Few of us would 
refuse a motor bicycle which had the attributes of a car as far as control 
and performance were concerned. 


That gentle ticking over when required—the power to crawl evenly and 


sweetly—the ability to hang on when hill-climbing long after other 
machines have changed down once or twice—the silky acceleration which 
manifests itself in the feeling that you are rapidly increasing speed without 
fuss, noise, or jerk, and yet withal a machine capable of the highest speed 
any reasonable being, short of the stuntist or the racing rider, could require. 


A GOOD CAUSE. 


Here, then, is good cause for investigation ; and if we can prove to you by 
past and present performances that our practice is as good as our promise, 
shall we not have rendered you a service in bringing you to our showrooms? 


BURNEY & BLACKBURNE, Ltd, 
166-168, Shaftesbury Avenue. London, 
Telephone: Regent 276. 
Telegrams: “ Besmobike, Westcent London. 
8-h.p. Twin Cylinder 
Air-Cooled Model. 
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The Machine that runs like a Car, 
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Wo OLER \ Out of the beaten track. 


ENGINEE Ti 
RING Ce Le: How much better to be original and 
ALPERTON, LONDON. slightly unconventional, than to follow 


always in the steps of others; providing 
(and this must be fully realized) that 
these two qualities bring with them 
real improvement ! 


Study the graceful lines of the Wooler; 
inspect the clean design and beautiful 
workmanship of the engine; note the 
superb finish; watch Wooler Motor 
Cycles at work under all conditions. 


But do not be content until you possess 
a Wooler. 


Write for particulars 

and 
WOOLER 2}-H.P. FLAT-TWIN. Visit Stand 47 at 
The Accessible Motor Cycle. the Motor Cycle Show. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


THE DECEMBER ISSUE WILL BE AN 
ENLARGED CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
CONTAINING SPECIAL FEATURES, BUT 
WILL BE ON SALE AT THE USUAL 
PRICE OF ONE SHILLING. » » ORDER 
YOUR COPY TO-DAY. THE BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE, 9 KING STREET, W.C. 2. 
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Seasonable sport can be best 
enjoyed with the aid of a Douglas. 
There are few recreations the 
pleasures of which the Douglas 
will not%enhance, and sportsmen 
in general find it an invaluable 
ally. The Douglas is always a 
delight to ride reliable, speedy 
and economical. At all seasons 
it is the mount par excellence 
for pleasure and utility riding. 
Register your name and address 
with Dept. “T” for our 
“PEACE Programme,” now 


in the press, 


DOUGLAS MOTORS LTD. 
KINGSWOOD. ERISTOL. 


39 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, - W. 1. 
PARIS DEPOT, -* 190 RUE PERIERE. 


We 


Tze “BULLDOG” Tyre is made with the scientific 
Beldam design of rubber tread—which affords an 
unparalleled road-grip. It is built to a very high 
standard at a moderate pric2—there is no other tyre 
which gives so much quality valuefor money. Bulldog 
Tyres are specially suitable for light cars. se 


All standard sizes made; send for Booklet ‘‘ Testimony,’’ 
written by users, and fo complete list of sizes and prices. 


The Beldam Tyre Co., Ltd., Brentford, Middlesex. 


Here is Testimony: 


‘* The ‘ Bulldog ’ Cover has at last punctured, 

a small stone working its way through the 

casing. When I took the cover off (first time and 
last) it had run over 8,250 miles unpunctured.’’ 

G. H. 
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Palmers are the 
petrol saving 
tyres 


They yield one-tenth | P 
more mileage per gallon than any 
canvas-lined tyre in existence. All 
ordinary tyres with canvas foundation 
waste’ engine-power, create internal 
friction, cause petrol waste. The Pal- 
mer Cord ‘Foundation removes internal 
friction and transmits'the greatest power 
from engiie to road. 


- That is the essential difference, due to the 
scientific Palmer Cord Foundation resul- 
ting in’saving of fuel, less wear-and-tear 
on chassis and engine, greater comfort, 

The Palmer 


Fat rs and greater tyre mileage. 
tion is built up 

from multiple 
strands; each 
unit being coat- 
ted with rubber 
to insulate it 
fromitsfellows. The Cords are laid 
diagonally through the tyre, the top 
layer being at right angles to the one 
beneath, and surmounting the Cords 
is the toughest rubber tread. 


CORD TYRES 


Every Fighting and Bombing Aeroplane 
that left these shores was fitted with 
Palmer Landing Wheels -and Tyres. 


THE. PALMER PYRE. LT D., 
119, 121, 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON W.C. 2. 


411 at “Birmingham, Coventry, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, Nottingham, Paris andé Ainsterdam. 
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SIZAIRE-BERWICK 
AUTOMOBILES 
The Sizaire-Berwick is the (ar of (bartiers and the (artier 
among (tars. It is the automobile of 
e distinction, beauty, 
and repatation_. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND SPECIFICATION OF THE SIZAIRE-BERWICK ‘CAR WILL BE SENT 
ON APPLICATION TO SIZAIRE-BERWICK.LTD..DEPT. X! PARK ROYAL, LONDON 
Telephone 2499 Willesden... 
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You are invited to 
inspect our 1920 


CARS 


at the Olympia Show 


10 H.P. MODELS 


10 H.P. TOURING CAR 
10 H.P. COUPE 


All the essential features of the popular pre-war 
models are embodied, and many improvements have 
been included. 


15.9 H.P. MODELS 


These really handsome new models are well 

worth a special study. They are graceful in ap- 

pearance & possess remarkably silent running engines 
15.9 H.P. TOURING CAR CHASSIS 
15.9 H.P. SALOON-DE-LUXE 


Make a point of visiting the 
Humber Stand and ask for 
comprehensive specifications 


Humber Limited, : s tand 


Head Offices and Works, og 8 


COVENTRY. 


HEN that last bird flying 
high down wind has been 
picked up, there’s a wealth of 
satisfaction in knowing that 
thos: sturdy Dunlop tyres wi | 
not allow tyre trouble on he 
car going home to spoil the 
satisfaction of a good shoot. 


DUNLOP TYRES 
are always satisfactory - in- 


service. D 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD., 


Founders of the P.eumatic Tyre Industiy, 
Para Milis, Aston Cross, BIRMINGHAM, 
14 Regent Striet, S.W. 1, 
PARIS: 4, Rue du Colonel Moll, 
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1920 Models 


HE high reputation which Humber Cars 
now enjoy is the accumulated result of the 
consistent service they have given since the 

earliest days of the Motor Industry, The new 

1920 Models include :— 


PRICE 
10-h.p. 4-Seated Open Touring Car... £530 
10-h.p. 2-Seated Coupe £575 
15.9-h.p. Saloon-de-luxe .. £1010 
15.9-h.p. 5-Seater Open Touring Ca ay a4 £750 


and the light 10-h.p. 2/3 Seater ... .. £480 


The 10 H.P. models are the cars which 
have done so much to make the name of Humber 
what it is in the motor world, and the 15.9 H.P. 
models are in appearance and finish everything 
that the most fastidious could desire, whilst in 
material and construction they may truthfully be 
said to stand alone. The model illustrated above 


is the 15.9 H.P. 5-Seated Open Touring Car. 


HUMBER LIMITED, 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS - COVENTRY. 


nt 


“HOUNDS ran into their fox 
fifteen miles from home—- 


Bu the car with its built-for-service 
Dunlop tyres ate up the miles and 
we were home almost before the 
light failed.” 


No tyre trouble to spoil a good 
day’s sport, because Dunlop tyres 
are always satisfactory-in-service. 


Dur.top 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD., 


Founders of the Pneumatic Tyre Industry, 
Para Mills, Aston Cross, BIRMINGHAM. 
ILONDON: 14, Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
PARIS: 4, Rue du Colonel Moll. 
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Palmers are the 
petrol saving 
tyres 


They yield one - tenth “a 
more mileage per gallon than any 
canvas-lined tyre in existence. All 
ordinary tyres with canvas foundation 
waste engine-power, create internal 
friction, cause petrol waste. The Pal- 
mer Cord Foundation removes internal 
friction and transmits the greatest power 
from engine to road. 


That is the essential difference, due to the 
scientific Palmer Cord Foundation resul- 
ting in saving of fuel, less wear-and-tear 
on chassis and engine, greater comfort, 
The Palmer j 
and greater tyre mileage. 
tion is built up 
from multiple 
strands, each 
unit being coat- 
ted with rubber 
‘ to insulate it 
from itsfellows. The Cordsare laid 
diagonally through the tyre, the top 
layer being at right angles to the one 
beneath, and surmounting the Cords 
is the toughest rubber tread. 


CORD TYRES 


Every Fighting and Bombing Aeroplane 
that left these shores was fitted with 
Palmer Landing Wheels and Tyres. 


THE PALMER LTD., 
119, 121, 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON W.C. 2. 


And at Birmingham, Coventry, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, Nottingham, Paris and¢ Ainsterdam. 
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SIZAIRE-BERWICK 
AUTOMOBILES 
The Sizgaire-Berwick is the (ar of (burtiers and the (@uartier 
among (tars. It is the automobile of 
distinction, beauty, 
and reputation. , 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND SPECIFICATION OF THE SIZAIRE-BERWICK CAR WI, L BE 5 


ON APPLICATION 7O SIZAIRE-BERWICK, LTD.,DEPT. XI PARK ROYAL,LONDON NW.10: 
Telephone 2499 Willesden. 
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HRISTMAS shopping, as_ other 
seasonable pleasures, may best be 
enjoyed with the aid of a Douglas. 

The Douglas is the Motorcycle for all 
seasons, all weathers, and all occasions: 
the mount of constant reliability, economy 
and ease of control. The Douglas 
sidecar combination presents exclusive 
advantages as a passenger outfit, and as 
a family conveyance it is ideal. 


Register your name and address with 
Dept. “T” for our “PEACE Pro- 


gramme’ now about to be issued. 


DOUGLAS MOTORS, LTD,, | 
KINGSWOOD, BRISTOL. | 


39 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
PARIS DEPOT: 190 RUE PERIERE. 
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Where only the Fittest 
Survived. 


HE best recommendation you can have of a 
tyre is that of a driver. It is he who knows 
the tyre which does its work best and 

gives no trouble. That is the tyre which, left to 
himself, he chooses. Those who know choose 


BELDAM 


This fact has been realised by the writer of 
the following letter, who sending his order for 
Beldam Tyres from Wooton-under-Edge says :— 


‘“While I was in the Army, the particular branch | 
was attached to used any ber of Beld Tyres, and 
they always stood the work so well, and were spoken of 
so highly by the drivers, that I thought some day I 
would like to have some.” 


If you would know the mileage value of a tyre you 
must ask a user of that tyre, Many users of Beldam 
All- British Tyres have recorded their experiences in 
a little Booklet entitled “ Testimony.” which will be 
sent post free on request, It will help to make clear 
to you why “once used, always used” applies to 
Beldam Tyres, and that Quality, which means Good 
Service, always counts. 


THE BELDAM TYRE CO., LTD. 
Windmill Rd., Brentford, Middlesex. 
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A FRANK STATEMENT TO THE PUBLIC. 


ROM now onwards our 4-h.p. Solo Model will sell at £110 5 0, 
and our 8-h.p. Solo at £140 0 0; while the Combination will 
be £183 15 0, complete with spare wheel, etc. 

Experience on our part during the past few months has shown us 
that an increase in price is really necessary if we are to exist. 

A little thought on your part will show that even now Blackburne 
motor-cycles are not dear when the value of money and the price of 
commodities to-day are compared with pre-war prices. 

We are in a position to prove conclusively that the above figures 
show us only a fair working profit. Experience on your part will prove 
that there is no other machine quite so good at the price. 


The Machine that runs like a Car. 


SOLO 
£110.5.0 


8-H.P. 


COMBIN- 
ATION 
COMPLETE 


£183-15-0 


BURNEY & BLACKRURNE Ltd., Telephone: Regent 276. . 
166-168, Shaftesbury Avenue London Telegrams: ** Besmobike. Westcent, London.’ 


Pricee Adjustment 
ckhurn 


The good things of life. 


It is good to sit in front of a generous fire, 

ALPERTON, LONDON. after the evening meal, with those true 
friends of man—the dog, the pipe— 
and to ponder over or leisurely to 
discuss the achievements of the day. To 
recall how splendidly that other true 
friend of man—the Wooler—has acquit- 
ted itself is a pleasure those of ex- 
perience would not forego. 


How good to reflect the way that 
tricky hill was mastered and to feel, 
however hot the pace, the Wooler 
all the time was game! 


The sweet action of the infinitely vari- 
able gear, the reserve of power, the 
comfort and the ease of control create 
a feeling of perfect satisfaction. 


WOOLER 2}-H.P. FLAT-TWIN. The possession of a Wooler brings 
The Accessible Motor Cycle. with it true contentment. 


Write for particulars. 


WAUCHOPE’S 
MOTOR CYCLE SHOW 


is being held at the well known premises in Shoe Lane. 


Here you can BUY, SELL, or EXCHANGE a Motor 
Cycle, Cyclecar or Light Car, under the fairest and most 
convenient conditions. 


New and Second-hand Machines IN STOCK. 
Come and make your selection from the leading makes. 
We are the Oldest Firm of Motor Cycle Dealers in London, with a reputation 
for square deals and good value... We shall be pleased to welcome any of our 


old friends who have now been demobilised, or new ones who desire to become 
acquainted with the advantages of 


WAUCHOPE’S EASY WAY 
at our Motorcycle Show in SHOE LANE. 


(Just off Ludgate Circus). 
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Born 1820— 
still going strong | 


AN 


“Too many cooks spoil the broth.” 


CHEF: 
“Yes, but ‘Johnnie Walker’ is cooked 


JOHNNIE WALKER : 


by time alone.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Lip., Scotch Wuisky DistiLtLers, KILMARNOCK. 
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DO NOT RISK 
BEING STRANDED 


REPAIRER-AGENT WILL ALWAYS HELP YOU. 


ACCIDENT or breakdown may occur to the most careful of motorists. One cannot 
eliminate the possibility of mishap ; the wise motorist makes provision for eventual- 
ities by joining the RAC 
F you are an Associate-Member of the Premier Motoring Organisation, you need have 
no apprehension of being stranded on the road. The “ Get-you- Home’ Scheme, worked 
through the R.A.C. Repairer-Agents, assures you practical help in the event of accident 
er breakdown. 


WHEREVER you see the Repairer-Agent’s “Sign of Practical Service” there you may 
obtain the use of a Relief Car to convey you and your party home, or to a railway 
station, within the provisions of the ““Get-you-Home™ Scheme. 


HERE are also many incidental advantages you may derive through the R.A.C. Agent. 
These. with the full benefits of Associate-Membership, are yours for a subscription 
of One Guinea a Year. 


JOIN THE RAC. TO-DAY AS AN ASSOCIATE-MEMBER, 


ee for Twelve months from the 
1 1 date of joining at any time 


< 


The Secretary, 

ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB, 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 

Please send me further particulars regarding 
d b ing an Associate of 


t tag 
the R.A.C, together with Application Form. 
Name 


Address 


“* Badminton ” 


: 
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Born 1820— 
still going strong 


FRIEND IN BLuE: “A faithful friend is the medicine of life.” 


JOHNNIE WALKER: “Because ‘the medicine of life’ is sold 


only in ‘square’ bottles.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Lrp., Scotch Wuisky DistitLters, KILMARNOCK. 
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For the Country 
Gentleman 


and for all who are desirous of. 


maintaining principles’. of 


Government, and a high standard 


in literature, art and the drama. 


The 
Saturday Keview 


is indispensable. 


EVERY SATURDAY 


d. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 
10 KING ST, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2 
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Born 1820— 
still going strong 


‘“So many men, so many minds 


But all are agreed on “ Johnnie Walker.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., ScotcHh Whisky Distitters, KILMARNOCK. 
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For the Country 
Gentleman 


and for all who are desirous of 
maintaining principles’ of 
Government, and a high standard 


in literature, art and the drama. 


The 
Saturday Keview 


is indispensable. 


EVERY SATURDAY 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 
10 KING ST, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2 
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Born 1820 
Still going strong 
1920 
One hundred years” 
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JOHNNIE WALKER TRAVEL SERIES. NO. 1.-~ON BOARD, 


PassENGER: ‘Well met! The success of this voyage is 
assured 


Guaranteed same quality all over the world. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., ScotcH Wuisky DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK, Scotland. 
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For the Country 
Gentleman 


and for all who are desirous of 


maintaining principles’ of 


Government, and a high standard 


in literature, art and the drama 


The 
Saturday Review 


is indispensable. 


EVERY SATURDAY 


d. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 
10 KING ST, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2 
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COMFORT! 


A NEW design of frame—enabling 

the carriage body to be made 
lighter—special attention to springing 
and the NAPIER Anti-rolling device 
combine to make the 40/50-h.p. Six- 
Cylinder NAPIER ideal for comfort. 


NAPIER, 


q “ NAPIERS have produced the finest 
and most luxurious vehicle in existence 


without any exception whatsoever.” 
—Morning Advertiser, 11/10/19. 


Full particulars on application. 


D. NAPIER & SON, Ltd, 


14, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W.1. 


Works: Acton, LONDON, W. 3. 


BEAGLING. 
Game little tykes! 


Ten or twelve miles 
across country and an 
end of Puss! 


Great exercise! It 
makes one realise how 
good it is that the home- 
ward journey will be 
covered speedily and 
securely bv the car, with 
its trusty Dunlop tyres 
biting through the mud 
and grease to the road 
surface beneath. 


DUNLOP 


RUBBER CO., LTD., 


Founders of the Pneumatic Tyre Industry, 
Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham, 
LONDON: 4, Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
PARIS: 4, Rue du Colonel Moll. 
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From George the Third 

To George the Fifth 

One Hundred years long 
Born 1820. Still going strong 


JOHNNIE WALKER TRAVEL SERIES, NO 2.——AT GIBRALTAR, 


Br.tish Orricer: “ Johnnie Walker is always welcome at Gibraltar.” 


OHNNIE Waker: “Thanks! I know my reputation is as steadfast as your 
y rep y 
- Rock.’? 


Guaranteed same quality all over the world. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scorch Wuisxy DistitLters, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND, 
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BRITISH 
BUILT 


40/50 H.P. 
SIX-CYLINDER MOTOR CARRIAGES. 


DISTINCTION! 


40/50 h.p. NAPIER is a 


car of distinction. Of entirely 
new design, it is the really up-to-date 
high-class motor carriage. 


The light weight per h.p. developed, 
new design of frame and Anti-rolling 


device make the NAPIER distinctive. 


Full particulars 
on application. 


NAPIER SON, Ltd, 


14, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W.1. 


Works: Acton, LONDON, W. 3. 
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From George the Third 
To George the Fifth 
One Hundred years long 
Born 1820. Still going strons 
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JOHNNIE WALKER TRAVEL SERIES. NO. 3__eEGypr. ~ 


ist Tourisr: ‘There is no doubt the Egyptian period was 
a wonderful age.” 


2ND Tourist: ‘Every period has its wonders. Haven't we 
got ‘Johnnie Walker.’ ” 


Guaranteed same quality all over the world. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., ScotcH WHIskKy DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND, 


THE WAITING LIST. 


* may not be your fortune to secure 
your new model during the coming 
season. If it is, see that Dunlop tyres 
are fitted. 


If not, and your present car is due for 
overhaul, remember—the ‘‘just 
as good” tyre does not exist. 


Dunlop tyres (grooved and plain) are 
in full supply in all the undermentioned 
sizes—and those sturdy, dependable 
Dunlop tubes IN ALL SIZES. 


IS YOUR SIZE HERE? 


650 x 65 | 700 x 85 760 x 90 
70) x 80 710 x 90 760 x 100 


810 x 100 875 x 120 


820 x 120 880 x 120 
820 x 135} 88u x 135 
935 x 150 30 x3 30 x 33 
(Fits 135 m/mrim ) 31 x 34 31 x4 


Sizes bracketed together 
are interchangeable. 


(Fits 105 m/m rim. ) 
920 x 120 


810 x 90 \ 875 x ey 815 x 120 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD., 


Founders of the Pneumatic Tyre Industry, 
PARA MILLS, ASTON CROSS, BIRMINGHAM, 
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Packed in varying degrees of strength to suit every class of Smoker. 


Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut - P.r oz. 
Player's Medium Navy Cut - } 1034 
gutifally Cool Player’s Tawny Navy Cut : tse 


weet Smoking. Player's “White Label” Navy Cut - 914 


Also Player’s NAVY CUT DE LUXE (a development of Player's i 
Navy Cut) packed in 2-oz. and 4-oz. AIRTIGHT ‘1INS at 2/1 Xd 
and 4/2 respectively. tS¢ 


Player’ s Navy Cut Cigarettes 


Have a wo Ild-wide reputation. They are made from fine qualit ° 
Virginia Tobacco and sold in two strengths—Mild and Mediuin. 


MILD (Gold Leaf) MEDIUM 


100 for 5/4; 50 for 2/8 100 for 4/3; 50 for 2/25 
24 for 1/3; 12 for 73d. 20 for 103d.; 10 for 534. 


In Packets and Tins from all Tobacconists and Stores. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. ae 
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MAKES ONE BLADE. LAST TH REE MONTHS 
OF Cutlers. Stores etc., or Post Free ROYAL STROPPER CO. 56 Kingsway, London WC.2. 
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MILLIONS of BLADES WASTED. ANNUALLY-DON’T | 
MSHARPENS & KEEPS SHARP 
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BADMINTON 


Selected List of standard Books on the Sports 
and Pastimes with which the Badminton deals. 
New works will be added from time to time, and 
books which do not appear in the List will be 
obtained to order by the Publishers of the Badminton 
Magazine, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


Hunting. 
HUNTING (Badminton Library). by His Grace THE 


Duke or BEeauFort, K.G., MowsBray 
Morais, etc. with map plates and 54 illustrations 
in the text, Postage 6d. 

THE COMPLETE E FOXHUNTER. By CuarLEs RICHARD. 
SON. 

THE TE, HORSEMAN. “By W. ScartH Drxon. 


THE Tox er) Feather and Fin Series), By Tuomas F. 
Dace, With eight illustrations. Postage 6d. 
RED DEER (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural History 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpuerson; Deer Stalking by 
CaMERON LocuiEL ; Stag Hunting by Viscount 
cookery by ALEXANDER INNES 
illustrations. Postage 6d. 
LIFE iN AFRICA. By Denis D. 
‘ostage 
MODERN WHALING AND BEAR-HUNTING. By W. G. 
Murpocr. With 100 ‘Mlustrations | Post- 
age 


RIDING AND POLO (Badminton Library), By CaprTain 
RoBert Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. F. Dae, 
Tue Late Duke oF Beaurort, THE EARL OF 
SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, etc, With 26 plates 
and sit illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. ... 

RACING AND STEEPLECHASING (Badminton Library). 
By Tue oF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
W. G, Craven, THE Hon, F. Lawtey, ARTHUR 
Coventry and ALFRED E. T. Watson. With 
frontispiece and 56 illustrations. Postage 6d. 

RACEHORSES BY THE FIGURE SYSTEM. 
by the Late G. Brucz Rowe. 


Edited 
William Allison. Postage 9d. 

NKLYN. Postage 1/- 

REGISTER OF “THOROUGHBRED STALLIONS. By F.M.P, 
Postage 6d. 

DRIVING (Badminton Library). By His Grack THE 

E1cHTH Duke oF BepForp, K.G., etc. With 

12 plates and 154 illustrations in the text. 


. By Francis Ware. Illustrated (postage) 
MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R. S. 
Tiumis, D.S,O. Nearly 500 photographs, plans 
and drawings. Nineteen chapters dealing with 
every phase of the subject. Numerous photo- 
graphs of famous horses. Postage 6d. ... 


Golf. 


GOLF (Badminton Library). By Horace G. Hurcuin- 
som, etc. With five plates and 54 illustrations 

in the text. Postage 
COMPL GOLFER. By Harry Varpon. 


Football. 
THE COMPLETE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER. | By B: S. 


Evers and uGH Davies. Postage 

THE COMPLETE quepy FOOTBALLER. On the New 
Zealand System. Dz. GaLtanenyand Ww. J. 
Stzap. Postage 6d. 


Fishing. 


FISHING (Badminton Library). By H. CHoLMONDELEY- 
PENNELL, etc. 
ol. 1 Salmon and Trout. With nine plates & numer- 
ous illustrations of the Tackle. Postage 6d. ... 
. 2 Pike and other Coarse Fish. With seven plates 
Postage 6d. 


THE SALMON (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By i a: A. E. 
GatHorneE-Harpy. With chapters on The Law 
of Salmon Fishing by Claude Douglas Pennant 
and Cookery by Alexander Innes — — 
12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 


THE TROUT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By His THE 
Duxe oF RUTLAND. With chapters on the 
Breeding of Trout by Col. N. Constance, 
and Cookery by Alexander Innes 
12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 


PIKE AND PERCH (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By iieanions 
Senior ("‘ Redspinner"’ formerly Editor of the 
Field) With chapters by John Bickerdyke and 
W.H. Pope, and Cookery by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 


PRACTICAL LETTERS TO SEA 
BIcKERDYKE. Postage 6d. 


Dogs. | 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
Sporting Division). By Rawpon B. Leg, F.Z.S. 
Profusely illustrated be ARTHUR eee. 
Postage 8d. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN "AND IRELAND. (The 
Non-Sporting Division) Contents—Frontispiece, St. 
Bernard and Toy Spaniels. The Mastiff, The 
St. Bernard, The Newfoundland, The Collie or 
Sheep Dog, The Smooth-coated Sheep Dog, 
The Old English (Bob-tailed) Sheep Dog, The 
Poodle, The Dalmatian, The Bulldog, The Pug 
Dog, English Toy Spaniels, The fopunese 
Spaniel, The Maltese, The Pomeranian, 
Italian Greyhound, The Schipperke, The ciew 
Chow. Illustrated. Postage 6d ... 

THE FOX TERRIER. Rawpon B. Lae. Illustrated 
by ARTHUR WarDLeE. Postage 5d. 
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BADMINTON 


Miscellaneous. 


THE ART OF JU-JITSU. By Mrs. RoGers Watts. 
With 14 a Photographs by G. W. Beldam, 
Postage 6d 

LETE JU-JITSUAN. By W. H. GARRUND. 
Postage 6d 

LAWN TENNIS, ‘(Badminton Library). 
ByJ.M. & C. G. Heatucoarte, E. A. PLEYDELL- 
Bouverie and A. C. Arncer. With contribu- 
tions by the Hon. Lyttleton, W. C. Marshall. 
Miss L. Dod, etc. With 14 plates and 65 Illus- 
trations in the text. Postage 6d. 

MODERN LAWN TENNIS. By P. A, VAILE. Illustrated 
from Photographs by G. W, Beldam. Postage 6d. 

THE MOTORIST. By Fiison Younc and 

Aston 

THE ‘ont R. By G, D. ABRAHAMS. 

ROWING’ Library). By R. P. Rowe and C. 
M. Pirman. With chapters on Steering by C. 
P. Seracold and F. C. Begg; Metropolitan Row- 
= A S. Le Blanc Smith; and on Punting by P. 

uire. With 75 illustrations. Postage 
rae COMPLETE, TE OA By R. C. LEHMANN 
‘ost 


MING. fainter ‘Library). By ARCHIBALD Sin- 
CLAIR and WiLL1AM Henry, Hon. Secretary of 
the Life Saving Society. With 13 plates and 122 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 
THE COMPLETE SWIMMER. By F. rn Postage 6d. 
BILLIARDS (Badminton Library). By Major W. Broap- 
Foot, R.E., etc. With 11 plates and 17 illustra- 
tions the text and numerous 


LETE AMATEUR BOXER. By G. Bouun 
Lyncn. Postage 6d. 

ESTATE MANAGEMENT. A "Practical Handbook for 
Agents and Pupils, By E. 
Curtis, F.S.I. Postage 7d. 0 

Vol. }. Il. Crocodile—Hound Breeding. 
Vol. Ill. Hunting to "tacin Vol. IV. Rackets—Zebra. 
Postage 6d. 

RY ‘Badminton Library). By Lonoan and 
Cor. H. WaLronp. With two maps, 23 plates 
and 72 Illustrationsinthetext. Postage 6d. 
LETICS (Badminton Library). By MonTAGUE SHEAR- 
MAN. With chapters on Athletics at School by 
Beach Thomas; Athletic Sport in America by C. 
H. Sherill; A contribution on Paper-Chasing by 

ye, and an Introduction by Sir Richard 
Webster (Lord Alverstone) wtih 12 plates and 37 
Illustrations in the ar Postage 6d. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY (Badminton Library), By 
HarpinG Cox, Jonn RicHArRpson and The Hon. 
GERALD LascELLEs. With 20 
Illustrations in the Text. Postage 6d. 


CRICKET (Badminton Library). By A. G. Steet, The 
How. R. H. LytTLeton. 51 illustrations 
in the text. Postage 6d. 


THE oa CRICKETER. By “Albert E. Kmonr. 


e 6d. 

CRICKET “IN MANY CLIMES. By P. F. Warner. 72 
illustrations from photographs. (postage 
wed OF SKATING (International Style). By E, & M. 

Postage 4d. . 

THE Sar CHESS. By James Mason. Postage sd. 

THE enh ON THE THAMES. By C. J. bared 
With many illustrations. Postage 6d. ... 


Shooting. 


SHOOTING ‘(Badminton Library). By 
HAM and Sir Gattwey, Bt., 
Vol. 1 Field and Covert. With 11 plates se ‘95 illus- 
tration in the text. postage 6d. 
Moor and Marsh. With8 plates and 57 Tilustra- 
tions in the text. Postage 6d. 


BOOKS (Continued) 


THE PARTRIDGE (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural His- 
tory by the Rev. MacpHEerson; Shooting by A. J. 
StvuaRT-WorTLEY; Cookery by GEorGE SAINTS- 
BuRY. With 13 illustrations and various dia- 
grams, Postage 

THE PHEASANT (Fur, Feather & Fin ‘Series. “Natural His- 
tory by the Rev. A. A. Macpuerson ; Shooting by 
A, J. Sruart-Wort Ey; Cookery by ALEXANDER 
INNES SHAND. With l0illustrations and various 
diagrams. Postage 6d. 

THE HARE (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpuerson; Shooting by THE 
Hon. GERALD LASCELLES ; Coursing by CHARLES 
RicHarpson; Hunting by J. S. Grpsons and 
H. Lonoman; Cookery by Cot. Kenny HEr- 
BERT. With nine illustrations. Postage 6d. 

SNIPE & WOODCOCK (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By L. H. 
DEVisME SHAw. With chapters on Snipe and 
Woodcock in Ireland by Richard J. Usher; 
Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 
illustrations, Postage 

BIT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series) "By JAMES EpMunp 
HartinG, Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With lOillustrations. Postage 6d. 

IE COMPLETE By G. T, TEASDALE. Postage 


6d. 

HANDY GUIDE TO THE GAME LAWS. With Abridgment 
of the Acts Relating to = By a SOLiciTor. 
Postage 3d 

LAW OF SPORTING RIGHTS. By R = “Notax, Bar- 
tister-at-Law. Postage 4d. 


Yachting. 


YACHTING (Badminton Library). 
Vol. I. Cruising, Construction of Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
itting Out, etc. By Str Epwarp SuLLivan, Bart., 
THE Eart oF PEMBROKE, Brassey, K.C.B., 
C.E Smitn,C.B.,G. L. Watson, R. Prit- 
cHETT, E. F. KniGut. With 21 plates and 93 
illustrations in the text. Postage 
‘ol. Il. Yacht Clubs, — in America and the 
Colonies, Yacht Racing, ete. By R. T. PritcHett, 
THE Marguis oF DuFFERIN AND Ava, K.P., 
Tue Earv oF ONsLow, JAMES MACFarRRAN, ete. 
With 35 plates and 160 Illustrations in the text. 


THE YACHTSMAN. By SMITH 

Lay. Fiostage 6d. 

TO NORWAY iN IN THE BLUE GON. By C. C. Lynam 

st 

THE MISADVENTURES OF A HACK CRUISER. By Ec. 
Kexpson. Postag 

DIXON KEMP'S MANUAL 0 F YACHT AND BOAT “SAILING 

AND YACHT ARCHITECTURE. (ilth Edition in 


‘Two Vols). Post freein the United Kingdom 
GH HOLLAND IN THE VIVETIE. By Kesre 
CHATTERTON. Postage 4d. ina 


Sport and Adventure 


HILLINGDON HALL. By R S. Surtees. With 12 
Coloured Plates by Wu£LDRAKE-HEATH and 
JELLICOoE. Feap. 8vo. (net). 

A reprint of this amusing hunting novel by 
the creator of theimmortal Jorrocks. This isthe 
last and completing volume of Messrs. Methuen’s 
minature edition of Surtees’ sporting novels, 
It is full of its author's racy wit. 

The previous volumes are: 
HANDLEY CROSS. Postage 


MR. SPONGE’E SPORTING 
ASK MAMMA, HA, OR THE RICHEST cores @ IN ENGLAND. 
RROCKS: S JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. Postage 64. 
R. FACEY ROMFORD'S Hi HOUNDS. Postage 6d. 
BAWBUCK GRANGE : Or, The Sporting Adventures of Thomas 


Postage 6d. aie 
PLAINOR INGLETS Postage 6d. ... 


Nore.—All prices of Books are subject to alteration. 
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Miscellaneous 


Four Lines 


Advertisements 


10/6 
Per Inch 


Rare Sporting Books Wetherby General Stud Book Vols. 
1 to 11. 11 vols calf £10 10 0; Foxhounds, Forest and Prairie 
2ls. Od) The Salmon Fly; How to Dress It and How to 
Use It by G. M. Kelson, profusely illustrated 1895, 21/-; 
Tauntons Portraits of Celebrated Racehorses from 1702 to 1870, 
4 vols 1887 £5 12s 6d,; Travel and Big Game by Selous and 
3g 1897, 21/; - Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies, by 
W. T. Hornaday 1909, 21/-; The Kennel Club Stud Book 
Vols. 1 to 40 Rare set £10; Sporting Reminiscences of 
Hampshire from 1745 to 1862 by Aesop 1864, 21/-; .Lord 
Ribblesdale. The Queens Hounds and _  Staghunting 
Recollections 1897, £2 20; Surtees’ Mr. Romfords Hounds 1892, 
12/6; Sketches in the Hunting Field by A. E. T. Watson, 
illustrated, 1880, 10/6; The Cleveland Hounds as a Trencher 
Fed Pack by A. E. Pease 1887, 25/-; Racecourse and Covert Side 
by A. E. T. Watson, illustrated by J. Sturgess 1883, 25/-. 
Day's The Horse, How to Breed and Rear Him, 1890, 25/-; 
Royal Ascot Its History and Associations by Cawthorn and 
Herod 1902, 15/-; Flowers of the Hunt by Finch Mason ; 
llustrated, 1st. Editi»n 1889, 25/-; Sandeman’s Angling Travels 
in Norway 1895. 10/6; WANTED Encyclopadia Britannica 
last Edition, 29 vols. £25 offered. BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street Birmingham. 


MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R.S. Timmis, D.S.O. 
Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. Nineteen chap- 
ters dealing with every phase of the subject. Numerous 
photographs of famous horses. Postage 6d. 15s. Publishers : 
BapMinTon Lisrary, 9 King Street, W.C. 2. 


SECONDHAND GUNS.—Several 12-bore Hammerless 
Ejector Guns, in excellent condition, for sale at moderate prices. 
Can be tried at our private shooting range.—For List and par- 
ticulars apply to HoLLanp & HoLianp LTtp., 98 New Bond St., 
London, 


Composite 


IRON & WOOD 


BUILDINGS 


for all purposes 


BADMINTON COURTS 


RECREATION ROOMS, 


PAVILIONS, WORKMEN'S 
HOUSES, BUNGALOWS, 

GARAGES, 
SCHOOLS, SANATORIA, COTT AGES, comment. HALLS, Ke. 
Our BUILDINGS ARE ABSOLUTELY THE CHEAPEST & BEsT 
Designs & Prices Free. Buy from] :rgest manufacturers. 


F. D. COW ESON & Co. GLASGOW 


Contr 1ctors to H.M. Govt. Admiralty. Ec. 


PORTABLE ise BOXES 


Loose Boxes 


Prices on 
Application. 


Revolving 
Shelters 
For Invalids 
A Specialty 


BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Send fer Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, fo. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


MAKBRS lOF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, .STABLES, 
POULTRY HOUSES, &c. 


BEDFORD. 


Beriuates Fare. Works 6 Acres. 
EstabMshed 70 Years. 


WANTED.—Several Copies of Badminton for Januarv 1919, 
O.E.S., 21 Kempe Road. Kilburn, London. 


FOR SALE Badminton Magazine, complete to-date, 52 volumes 
ne :tly bound in perfect order. Offers invited. E.F.O., Carkeel, 
East Budleigh, Devon. 


Real HARRIS, LEWIS and 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


Direct from the maker 
Light weight for Ladies and medium for Gentlemen. 
Patterns and Prices on application. 
5. A. NEWALL & SON , N.B. (Sporting Dept.) STORNOWAY 
State Shade Desired and whether for Gents’ or Ladies’ wear, 


Full particulars from— 


ESTATES WALKER. FRASER & STEELE, 
SHOOTINGS Estate Agents, 


74, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


FISHINGS JOHN WALKER. F.S.I. 


Telegrams; “ Sportsman, Glasgow.’, 


Martin for Results 


DEVELOPING OR PRINTING. 


The BEST POSSIBLE got out of every negative and every 
print—everyt me, No waiting. Any size 1/- for 12 exposure , 
6d. for 6 Prints or Postcard 1d. Cameras bought or exchanged 


MARTIN, 


hemist 


Southampton. 


HAVE YOU A DOG?P 


Then by means of the “‘QUIK”” DOG POWDERS 
you can always keep him in the pink of condition, 
healthy, hearty full of life, free from all Skin 
Diseases and other complaints, and also from the 
most objectionable troubles due to the presence of 
WORMS. Usethese Powders with the utmost con- 
fidence; they are prepared from the recipe of one 
of the best-known and most successful Dog 

Breeders in the World. 2/6; post free 2/8, from 
F. H. PROSSER & Co. , Ltd., Veterinary Chemists, Spring Hill, 
BIRMINGHAM, or through anv Chemist Corn Dealer. 

DO NOT LET YOUR DOG SUFFER. 


im twa ROVAL STABLES 
MAJESTVS CAVALRY, AND 


| rhthing b better than the Saddle made 
& Ce markt Lande. 
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AN AFTERNOON TEA 
‘CONVERSATION 


*«* TACK and I often have serious little talks together in 
respect to the future. We had one the other day resulting 

in a matter which has relieved my mind of a load of anxiety. We 
were talking of what might happen to me and the kiddies if 
anything happened to him—you know what I mean, dear—and I 
pointed out that beyond the little money we've saved there would 
be absolutely nothing to come to us for our support. We should 
practically be relying upon charity, and you know how I hate the 
the thought of that.”’ 

“And what happened ?” 

“The only sensible thing. Jack has taken out an endowment 
assurance policy with the ‘ British Dominions.’ No wife can love 
her husband more than I love Jack, and I hope he will live for 
years and years. But one never knows, 

“Now he says he, feels he has done his duty and has the 
satisfactien of knowing that if anything should happen we wil! not be left unprovided for. If he lives. 
by the time he's 55 he will have over £2,000 paid to him by the Company—for he has taken out a profit- 
participating policy—and if he dies before reaching that age, I will have £2,000 paid to me—plus profits 
due at the time—and without any further liability. In either case we are certain to benefit.” 


Send a post-card for full particulars of this beneficial policy, showing how monetry provision for future 
needs can be assured, and wife, family, or dependants provided for. Please ask for *‘ Endowment 
Assurance’’ prospectus. Address: Life Dept. 32 MoorgGATE STREET, E.C. 


HEAD OFFICE : EA BRANCHES AND AGENTS 
BRITISH DOMINIONS HOUSE, be ae THKOUGHOUT THE 
ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, BRI b J UNITED KINGDOM. 
LONDON, 3. 


The most progressive office for all cl of I 
ASSETS EXCEED £16,000,000 


The Christmas Number 


of the 


YACHTING 
MONTHLY 


is now on sale. 


Order it from your Newsagent 
or direct from the Publisher : 


9 KING STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Acceptable 


Gifts 


A SPORTSMAN 


BY ROYAL 
WARRANT 


SMART TAILORED SHIRT in heavy French silk 


with woven-in stripe of exceptional delicacy of colour, 


yet absolutely fast in the wash, 
uality of guaranteed excellence. 

e model is made throughout in our own work- 
rooms. Perfect cut, exclusive style, with distinctive 
bow in harmony with the various coloured stripes 
and finished with selected pearl buttons, it is ideal 
wear for the most aesthetic. 


price 39/6 


Garments only, as illustrated, can 
Trade reference. 


with a wearing 


Sizes: 42, 44, 46 and 48. 


be sent on approval; if not 
Remittance with order greatly facilitates despatch, and in case 
garment the amount forwarded will be refunded. 


Zo 


HIS LADY 


SMART SHIRT in heavy British silk of a 
quality that will wash repeatedly and give 
almost inexhaustible wear. 

The model is really smart, with a simplicity 
that bears the ‘‘ Walpole ’’ touch of distinc- 
tion in every line. It is made in Pink or 
Ivory only, is cut for freedom of move- 
ment, and its silk value is vouched for by 
the House of Walpoles.”’ 


PRICE 29/6 Sizes: 42, 44, 46 and 48. 


already a Customer, kindly send London 
of non-approval of a 


ooNEW BON 
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Che Badminton Magazine 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 293. CHRISTMAS, 1919 


CONTENTS. 
SPORTING DOGS OF THE YEAR... + +. By WALTER BAXENDALE. (lIllustrated.) 
THE MISS... .... Drawn by ARTHUR BRISCOE 


THE ARMAMENT OF ANIMALS. —Cat and G. H. POWELL. Iilustrated 
ARTHUR WARDLE ... 


DRISCOLL AND WILDE. A Technical of Two of 
Recent Times. ... By NORMAN CLARKE. (Illustrated.) 


BLOOD RELATIVES. A .. By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. (Illustrated). 
GOLFING NOTES wah ... By MOSSIE LINTON 


WITH GUN AND CAMERA. IN THE SOUTH-WEST AFRICAN 
Photographs 


THE BRAW BUG. A Tale of Two Seiliaeaies oa : a By N. K. ROBERTSON 


TRAINING FOR ATHLETICS. Chapter IX. By MAJOR ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS, B.A., 
M.D., M.R.C.P., R.A.M.C., and CAPTAIN NORMAN F. HALLOWS, M.A., M.D., 
M.R.C.P., D.P.H., R.A.M.C. (Illustrated.) 


(Continued on next page.) 
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HORLICK’S 


MALTED MILK 


CARRIED AND USED BY CAPTAIN SIR JOHN 
ALCOCK, K.B.E., D.S.C., ON HIS RECENT 
SUCCESSFUL TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT 


The most successful aviators are those who have carefully studied the question of nutriment, 

and who have carried on their flights those articles which maintain them in the highest pitch 

of physical fitness and increase their mental alertness, stamina, and endurance. HORLICK’S 

MALTED MILK amply fulfils all these requirements, as every particle is wholesome nourish- 

ment, and it can be easily carried as a hot beverage in vacuum flasks or in the form of delicious 
food tablets to be dissolved in the mouth as required. 


Used extensively during the War by all branches of H.M. Forces, 
and supplied to the War Office, Admiralty, R.A.F., Indian Soldiers’ 
Fund, Prisoners of War, and to many Red Cross Organisations. 


Testimonials have also been received as to its successful use by Commander R. E. Peary, Discoverer of 
the North ~ Roald Amundsen, Discoverer of the South Pole; Commander Edward R. G. R. Evans, 
of the British Antarctic Expedition, and other foremost pioneers and explorers. 


Of all Chemists and Stores, in Sterilized Glass Bottles, at 2/=*, 
3/6 and 15/=: the Tablets also in Glass Flasks at 74d. and 1/3. 


Be sure that you get “HORLICK’S.” 


Liberal Sample of either Powder or Tablets sent post free for 6d. in stamps. 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK co., SLOUGH, BUCKS, ENGLAND. 
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CONTENTS. 


(Illustrated.) 167 


THE ENCHANTMENT OF WOODCOCK. By JOHNSON 171 
SPORTSMEN OF MARK. No. LXXXIII. MR. J. B. LEIGH. By THE EDITOR. (Illustrated.) — 175 
NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT _.... By H. T. SHERINGHAM 181 
TO A YOUNG IRISH SETTER. A Poem By AOR 186 
SPORTSWOMEN . .. By F. A. M. WEBSTER.  (Illustrated.) 
SEA TROUT IN BROOKS SS = : = By G. GARROW GREEN 193 
THE SPORTSMAN’S BOOKSHELF. A of Pnblications 196 
WANDERER’S SONG. A Poem By M. E. W. 200 
A LOOK ROUND Sa = By ALFRED E. T. WATSON _ (Illustrated.) 201 
MOTORING .... OSC AR E. SEYD, (Illustrated.) 208 


. > 7 All Editorial Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 9, King Street, 
Editorial Notice.— Covent Garden, W.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the snine at address 
of the sender, and when a nom de plume is adopted, the correct name and address must be enclosed for our 
satisfaction. They will be carefully considered, and if accompanied by an envelope sufficiently stamped, will 
be returned if unsuitable for publication. While every care is taken, we are not responsible for loss. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum every- 
where post free. 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


y WASH YOUR DOG 
WITH 


LYSOL EVANS’ 


(EVANSOL) 


LYSOL EVANS’ is a sapon- 
aceous disinfectant which exerts 
a cleansing and purifying effect 
on the skin of Dogs, Effectively 
rids the coat of fleas, is sweet 
smelling and harmless when dilu- 
ted according to directions. In- 
valuable for dogs in all climates. 


OF ALL” CHEMISTS. 
O 


EVANS SONS LECHER & WEBB Ltd. 
LIVERPOOL. NEW YORK. LONDON. 
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7,000 


ICHILDREN NEED FOOD- 
| Please help them in these times of high food prices - 
THE HOMES ARE CARING FOR TOMMYS BAIRNS 
8,470 Children admitted since War broke out. 
WILL YOU _SEND THEM 


10.715 Barnando Boys have fourht for you - 
Will you support one of their brothers and sisters 
for 10 days during Christmastide ? 


Cheques & Orders payable “D> BARNARDOS HOMES FOOD 

BILL FUND and crossed; and parcels of Blankets, Clothing, 

and Toys may be addressed to the Honorary Director: 
WILLIAM BAKER. FSQ.,MA..11B., 

Please mention “Badminton Magazine.” Dr? BARNARDOS HOMES, 


Dec. 1919 when remitting. 18 tg 16, STEENEY CAUSEWAY. LONDON. E. 1. 


THE 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


is the only monthly magazine entirely devoted to 
sport and the outdoor life. It therefore circulates 
wherever sportsmen are to be found, and numbers 
amongst its readers a great many of the well- 
to-do. With such a wide appeal to the right 
class of person, its columns are invaluable to 


the Advertiser. 


For advertising rates and _ particulars apply 


The Advertising Manager, THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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SAILING DINGHY. 


9ft. x.4,25ft. built of two skins, 
spruce inside diagonal, outside 
fore and aft, both over longitu- 
dinal stringers; galvanised iron 
centre plane; floorboards port- 
able ; bilge keels ; rudder; tiller ; 
sail ; rigging and spars complete. 
One pair sculls and rowlocks, 
varnished inside and out. 


Suitable for inshore, estuary or 
river sailing, fast, stiff and com- 
fortable, light and strong ; copper 
fastened throughout. Best work- 
manship and materials. 


Price” £35 com plete 
ex-fenders. 


ROWING DINGHY. 


7.5ft. x 3.5ft. Hull to same 
specification as larger boat. One 
pair sculls and Gal. iron row- 
locks. Varnished inside and out. 


Price £15 complete. 


Cork fenders, canvas covered, 
extending full length of gunwale, 
supplied to order. Prices on 
application. 


Dinghies can now be despatched 

on receipt of orders, executed in 

rotation. A deposit of £10 to 

accompany those for the sailing, 

£5 for rowing boat, to be for- 
warded to 


THE YACHTING MONTHLY 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
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Coupon for Competitors. 


BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE 


Photographic Competition. 


I hereby declare that the photographs which | submit 
herewith were taken by myself, and have never been previously 
published, and | agree that the Proprietors of the Badminton 
Magazine should reserve the copyright in all photographs 
which receive a prize, and the right to publish any photograph. 


Date 1916 


Signed 
(Please write clearly] 


Address 


Special Christmas Competition. 
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the shave? Just wonderful! A 


quick strokes and it’s done. No “pulling,” no 


“scraping,” and no soreness. Skin feels smooth 


as velvet afterwards, and so clean. Truly, the 
keen self-adjusted ““CLEMAK” makes shaving 


a veritable delight. 


Ask ycur Dealer to show 
you either or both these 
CLEMAK Outfits. 


COMBINATION OUTFIT 


containing Patent 

= Automatic Str>p- 

ping Machine, 

Superior Velvet 

Hide Strop with CLEMAK 
and Seven specially selected 


Blades. 


| 


STANDARD SET 


comprising 
CLEMAK Safety 
Razor, Stropping 
Handle,and Seven 


Blades. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., 


56, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 
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A “RECORD NON. ‘STOP RUN’ 
FOR NEARLY TWO CENTURIES 


has maintained its sapeeiaaey as a perfect 

health-giving food ai {t is a most 

; resourceful beverage for all times, resists 

“e exhaustion, stimulates immediately, and is a 
permanent ‘strengthener. Tops the onours list 


SOUTH AMERICA 


ram WEST INDIES - SPAIN -PORTUGAL 
pi. ERS: | CIBRALTAR CENTRAL AMERICA 

MOROCCO -EOVPT-STRAITS-CHINA 
JAPAN STC + FOR INFORMATION APPLY TO 


‘THE ROYAL MAIL 
3 TEAM PACKET CO, 


19 MOORGATE STREET: LONDON: E.C.2 
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THE SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 


MODELS and PRICES 


16 H.P. Chassis RG 

16 H.P. Touring Car... 

Semi Sporting Car 

Limousine Landaulette 

24 H.P. Chassis af 

24 H.P., with long wae base 
Touring Car: 

Semi Sporting Car... 
Limousine Landaulette, on bine 


EQUIPMENT?) 
Set of Dunlop Tyres, Spare Wheel and Tyre 
Dome Wings, Electric Lighting Set, Self- seknrtet, 
Metal Valances, Hood and Hood Envelope (for 


open Car), Number Plates, Clock, Speedometer 
and Full Kit of Tools. 
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THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR 
Co., Ltd, WOLVERHAMPTON . 


Manchester Showrooms : 106, DEANSGATE 


London District Agents for Cars: 
J. Kote, Ltd.. 72 New Bond Street, W. 1 
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